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@ The machines and materials 
which are the sinews of modern 
war are produced in much the 
same way as the things we make 
and use in times of peace. Pro- 
duction in war or in peace is a 
matter of moving certain raw 
materials from their sources to a 
common assembly point and fab- 
ricating them into usable or 


consumable goods. 


Transportation to and from the 
point of assembly is, and will 
always be, a primary factor in 
production. To maintain our war 
production at necessary levels, 
transportation must do its part or 


the program bogs down. River 











transportation is meeting the 
challenge of war-time produc- 
tion. In 1941 approximately 
100,000,000 tons was handled on 
the Mississippi River System. This 
will be surpassed in 1942. 


River transportation today is 
fast, efficient, economical. It is as 
modern as the fighting equip- 
ment that carries America’s an- 
swer to the Dictators. And it is 
playing an increasingly import- 
ant part in the all-out war pro- 
duction program which will make 


that answer final and conclusive. 





AMERICAN BARGE LINE CoO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO., 








UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, pittTssuRGH, PA. 
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How does 
telephone “scrap” 
ggeee help toward victory? 


——' 





Metal weighing more than a battleship is salvaged each 





year by Western Electric. When telephone equipment is 





worn out, we refine the old metal and make it available 





for use again. In view of today’s scarcity, this practice is 





especially valuable to the Army, the Navy and industry. 











@ THE SCRAPPED EQUIPMENT IS SENT from Bell Telephone Companies @ RECLAIMING OF METAL is in line with Western Electric practice of 
all over the country to Western Electric’s smelting plant in New York. conserving materials. It has been in operation for more than 25 years. 





© REFINED METAL once went back into new telephone equipment. Today © AND IN PLANES, TANKS, GUNS, SHIPS. Propellers like these, one for 
it reports to the armed forces, in communication apparatus made by us— _a battleship, the other for a Navy dredge, are made of telephone “scrap.” 


FOR VICTORY 


Western Electric xz 


.. . Arsenal of Communications 
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You're looking at two men 
on the firing line! 


@ The firing line in this case is the inside of a giant 
locomotive. The men working here are contributing 
as much with their tools as they could with guns. 
They are two of the many men in Erie repair shops 
and roundhouses who are fighting day and night to 
“Keep ’em Rolling” for Victory. 


These days, every Erie man is working 
hard and fast in order that the materials 
of war may be where they are needed 


when they are needed. 
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LINE EDITORIALS 


A Summer retail trade boom is yp. 
likely. 


Some low-priced stocks look highly at. 
tractive. (See page 33.) 


Americans’ attitude towards rationing 
is admirably rational. 


Prediction: Winter will bring revo. 
lution in Nazi-dominated Europe. 


All-out wage increases for auto and 
steel workers would spur inflation. 


If production alone could win the 
war, the end would be in sight. 


Proposed excise taxes are really sales 
taxes. 


Bumper crops in the U. S., bad crops 
in Europe, are forecast. 


Is Nature, too, one of our Allies? 


Expect _ political 
after November. 


pussyfooting until 


Leon Henderson is living up to his 
first name. 


To avoid bondage, buy war bonds. 


If we could only treat U-boats as the 
RAF is treating Nazi cities! 


How soon will our Navy solve this 
painful, perplexing problem? 


“Bootleggers” in rationed articles 


should be treated as traitors. 


Economy slowly—too slowly—is be- 
coming recognized as a virtue. 


“They had too much, we had too lit- 
tle,” will be the Axis swan song. 


War workers must have cars even if 
you and I go without. 


Hitlerian barbarianism: Wholesale 
slaughter of innocent “hostages”. 


If we lose our free enterprise system, 
we will not have won. 
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WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


In THE May 15th issue that old war- 
rior Potomacus let us publish ex- 

from his 1942 capital diary 
under the heading “WAsHINGTON 
WonveRLAND.” Skipping here and 
there, he related some of the incidents 
of confusion in the nation’s capital 
and the response from readers was 
overwhelming. So next issue PoTOMA- 
cus will be back again with “More 
WasHincton WonpDERLAND.” If you 
are interested in knowing how some 
of the bureau employees—and direc- 
tors—get twisted up in their own red 
tape be sure and watch for this one! 
Potomacus is the pen name of a 
veteran observer of the Washington 
seene—and a lot of people in Wash- 
ington are waiting for this next in- 
stalment to see where the chips will 
fall. 

x * * 


This same issue will bring the third 
and concluding instalment of “AFTER 
tHE War—WuatT?” the survey by 
B. C. Forbes which gives the views 
of after-the-war conditions of 52 lead- 
ing business executives in this coun- 
try. These men’s views on how our 
private enterprise system will be af- 
fected, altered, are given in this issue 
(page 12), and the concluding article 
will present their ideas on what should 
be done between now and the war’s 
end to cope most effectively with the 
resulting conditions. Whether you 
agree with these leaders or not, you 
can’t afford to be uninformed of what 
they are thinking—because their acts 
and actions will have a great deal to 
do with the kind of a world we will 


have when peace comes again. 
x. 2: 


Meanwhile don’t forget to send in 
your entry for our nationwide con- 
servation and salvage contest. The 
closing date is July 31, 1942, and 
manuscripts not under the wire by 
that time will be disqualified. Entries 
are beginning to pour in now and you 
may help the war effort by showing 
others what your plant is doing. Don’t 
Detay! Act Now! The slogan is 
Snow THE Jap We Can HAnpLe Our 
Scrap! —Tue Epirors. 
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It’s known as 
polishing the name plate! 


R MANY YEARS, our Royal Typewriter 
has been known as the “World’s Num- 
ber 1 Typewriter.” 

That’s a real reputation to live up to, 
so when we began to manufacture carbon 
paper, we put ourselves squarely on the 
spot! 

Why? Because . . . Royal had to make 
the world’s champion carbon paper . . . 
anything less would give the name of 
Royal a black eye! 

We couldn’t take a chance on that. 
Every product we make must be one that 
will “polish. our name plate” —enhance 
the Royal reputation. So with every re- 
source at our command, we set out to 
make a carbon paper that would last longer, 
give more copies from each sheet, smear 
less . . . and cost less in the long run! 

That was a large order . . . but we did it! 
We made Park Avenue* Carbon Paper! 

Park Avenue’s superiority is largely due 
to the fact that it is deep-inked. The ink 
is soaked deep down into the paper until 
ink and paper become one. To do this, we 
built special machines . . . the only ma- 
chines of their kind in the world! 

And we use a special non-bleeding ink. 
Ink that will not spread or become fuzzy 
in time. A non-oily ink that erases easily, 
cleanly, completely. 

We suggest that you have your purchas- 
ing agent ask the local Royal representa- 
tive to show him why Park Avenue is the 
“‘World’s Number 1 Carbon Paper.” He 
will also apply to your carbon paper prob- 
lems a new and scientific plan, developed 
‘by Royal, which enables us to tell you 
very quickly which type of carbon paper 
your office should be using for your par- 
ticular kind of typing. 

Royal Carbon Papers and Ribbons are 
made and guaranteed by the Roytype* Divi- 
sion of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


ROYA 
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CARBON PAPER 


#Trade-marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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EFFICIENCY WILL WIN 


Our greatest progress in the furtherance 
of our present war effort is not going to be 
by building more plants but by using more 
efficiently the plants we have. The greatest 
error we have made so far is that we think 
of production in terms of man hours rather 
than in terms of what that man in that 
hour can do. 

When we begin to increase the efficiency 
of our present operations it will be a very 
simple thing to double our present produc- 
tion with the same number of man hours. 
We can, inside of another few months, dou- 
ble that again if the efficient methods which 
the industrial geniuses know can be applied 
and are enthusiastically followed. 

As an example of this, in the present 
building of ships 4%” and 5/32” electrodes 
are largely being used for welding. If these 
should be changed to 3/16” and %” the 
speed of welding would be more than dou- 
bled. The cost of the electrode also would 
be reduced, the production of electrodes by 
the same number of man hours would be 
increased, and the reliability of the joint 
would be increased. 

The great problem we have is not more 
welders, more shipyards and more men, but 
more efficiency with what we now have.— 
J. F. Lancoin, president, The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


OVERSIGHT 


It has probably been called to your atten- 
tion that the list of companies on page 12 
of your June 1 issue, having more than 
100,000 stockholders, should have included 
Pacific Gas & Electric, which has 103,898 
shareholders, as shown on page 13.—Rosert 
Porter, Seattle, Wash. 


THE SUBMARINE MENACE 


The following might help in eliminating 
the dangerous submarine menace: 

Submarines are receiving important in- 
formation as to the date of leaving and the 
destination of vessels loaded with war sup- 
plies. They must have secret fueling bases 
somewhere on coastal shores or in the islands 
adjacent thereto. This condition applies to 
all coastal towns from the northern part of 
Alaska to the Straits of Magellan. 

Along the coastal towns and coast line of 
North and South America there are a large 
number of sportsmen in almost every local- 
ity who, through pursuit of pleasure and 
hunting and fishing, are thoroughly familiar 
with practically every foot of their locality. 

There are also many professional guides 
who make a living by conducting hunting 
and fishing parties in many out-of-the-way 
swamps, bayous, bays and sea crags. 

I respectfully suggest that such parties be 
contacted by the various local defense set- 
ups in all countries of North and South 
America under the supervision of either the 
Navy or the Coast Guard. Articles should 
be printed in the newspapers, and also radio 
broadcasts, calling upon such sportsmen, 
fishermen, guides to volunteer their services 
for a, thorough search as outlined. 


READERS SAY: 






Information pertaining to refueling = 









tions, radio set-ups, or any other subv: 
or suspicious acts, would be beneficial ip 
all the Democracies of the Americas.—Jack 
Dancicer, Forth Worth, Tex. 


CENSORING ANNUAL REPORTS 


Not being a regular reader of your maga. 
zine, which is my own loss, I have just got 
around to the article [Washington Wonder. 
land] published on May 15 dealing with 
various confusions in official Washington, 

I don’t blame anyone for being confused 
about many things in Washington these days 
but I do wish that the author of this ar. 
ticle had taken more pains to inquire about 
censorship operations before he undertook 
to write about them. Most of the nine opera-- 
tions listed have nothing whatever to do 
with censorship or military secrets. For in- 
stance, the control of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is a matter of peace 
time law enforcement. 

For your information, the Office of Censor- 
ship, single handed, has cleared the annual 
reports of such large corporations as Gen- 
eral Motors and many others as far as mili- 
tary secrets and censorship are concerned. 
—Byron Price, The Director of Censorship, 
Washington, D. C. 


Forses is glad to have this clarification 
of the situation concerning annual reports 
from Director of the Censorship Byron Price 
and regrets that the paragraph in “Wash- 
ington Wonderland” on May 15th inac- 
curately assigned these operations to censor- 
ship, which, under Mr. Price’s direction, 
has sought to eliminate as much red tape 
as possible—Tue Eprtors. 


AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 


I notice that you have sent questionnaires 
to outstanding business and government 
leaders asking their views on what will 
follow the war. 

I am neither outstanding nor prominent 
but I am a retailer and am living among the 
people and am one of them—the people who 
will be vitally affected. 

In talking to many of them there seems 
to be an attitude of “watchful waiting.” 
They feel that there will be a period of real 
prosperity, but they are going to let the 
other fellow do the starting. They are not 
going to be caught short like the last time. 
They are paying off their bills as fast as 
they can. They’re paying up their mort- 
gages, too. And at the same time banking 
as much as possible for a back-log in case 
of another depression. Sure, they’re buying 
War Bonds, too, but not all of their money 
goes there. Some are already making their 
guesses as to what the 1945 or 46 cars will 
be like. 

If industry can convert back to peace- 
time manufacture as fast as they have con- 
verted to war, and soon enough, so that 
people will not have to dip too deeply into 
their savings, before they get back to work, 
there is no reason why prosperity should 
not continue—W. A. Ritz, Parma, Ohio. 
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PROFIT BY UNCLE SAM’S EXPERIENCE 


and get peak performance out of your equipment with CISCO SOLVENT 


Cisco Solvent is in the Army now. 
Yes, sir, this remarkable Cities 
Service petroleum product which 
cleans engines internally and re- 
stores power to tired motors has 
gone to work for Uncle Sam. 





Here’s how it happened. A small quantity of 
Cisco Solvent was ordered by the Army for ex- 
perimental use on the trucks and transport vehi- 
cles of an Army camp in the South. Cisco Solvent 
was put through every conceivable test — and 
came out with flying colors! Since then, Cities 


ro) 
a 


* &k &k w& OL IS AMMUNITION — USE WT WISELY! 


Service has sent more than 12,000 gallons of 
Cisco Solvent to this camp alone. 


Why not profit by Uncle Sam’s experience? 
Whether you operate heavy trucks, light trucks 
or company cars — find out what this famous 
internal engine cleaner can do for you. You'll be 
amazed at how thoroughly it removes harmful 
gum, sludge and varnish from the engine, the 
transmission, and the differential — and prolongs 
the life of all moving parts. 


Call the nearest Cities Service office for a Cisco 
Solvent demonstration right in your own office. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 


NEW YORK e@ CHICAGO e SHREVEPORT 
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An 
Opportunity 


Our government has given us an opportunity 
to make the soundest investment in the world, 
through the purchase of United States War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, which will furnish 


the money to back up the armed forces. 


This investment is an obligation as well as 
an opportunity to actively participate in the 


Victory program. 


Let us all invest for Victory. 


“UIP 


U.S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
are on sale in Post Offices, Stores, 
Business and Financial Institutions, 





















Schools, Theatres, and IBM Offices 
throughout the Country 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





















industry's Two Wars 


Industry, consciously or unconsciously, has on its 
hands two wars: The war; a fight for the preserva- 
tion of free enterprise. Progress is being made in 
both. Washington is now daily lauding industry’s 
amazing production achievements. This very fact 
should help to win the battle against perpetuating 
the shackles which, because of wartime necessities, 
are being fastened upon our cherished peacetime eco- 
nomic system. 

Let no citizen banish all fear that no attempt will 
be made by Washington, when war ends, to retain 
many of the extraordinary powers which it is now 
exercising. Bureaucracy, once entrenched, hates to let 
go. There still are in Washington not a few high-up 
officeholders who would love to continue absolute 
dominance of industry and other private enterprise, 
would love to retain the arbitrary authority they have 
been handling, who would love, in short, to impose 
a maximum measure of totalitarianism. 

Is it not significant that a poll taken by this publica- 
tion of leading men of affairs resulted in a verdict of 
almost six-to-one that, after the war, we will experi- 
ence “serious interference with our private enterprise 
system?” (See page 12.) 

Verily, it behooves every corporation and company 
—industrial, financial, railway, insurance, utility— 
to realize the looming menace and to bestir themselves 
to win public support, not only by their business rec- 
ord, but by economic enlightenment of the people. 


* 
War winnows weaklings. 
* 


Provide Cushion for Future 


Wisdom counsels foresight. No patriotic citizen 
wants war expenditures to spawn millionaires. Taxa- 
tion must prevent that. But taxation must be formu- 
lated with two objectives in mind; First, it must not 
discourage economy and maximum effort by indus- 
try; second, it must take the future into consideration. 

Politicians in power at Washington propose to con- 
fiscate 94% of “excess profits.” Donald M. Nelson, 
charged with chief responsibility for war production, 
earnestly urges, out of his far vaster practical experi- 





Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 





ence than any of the politicians, that such a measure 
be not enacted, that “the tax should not take more 
than 80% of additional profits,” and that “if a higher 
rate is adopted notwithstanding its effects on efficiency, 
I should suggest that any amount which exceeds 80% 
should be treated as a post-war credit.” Instead of 
seizure to 94%, he recommends “an increase of the 
basic tax rate beyond the level of 40% now con- 
templated.” 

Enabling employment-giving enterprises to accumu- 
late reserves adequate to meet the conditions which 
cessation of hostilities are likely to bring, is infinitely 
important. When depression engulfed the country 
more than 12 years ago, American industry and busi- 
ness were in a position to draw upon their surplus 
reserves to the tune of many billions, in order to 
modify unemployment hardships and to make some 
provision for investors who had furnished the capital 
which made the enterprises possible. Today such re- 
serves are not available. 

Therefore, nothing practicable should be left undone 
to enable providers of employment to build up rea- 
sonable reserves against looming requirements. Obvi- 
ously, a 94% levy would render this impossible. 

Congress should heed Mr. Nelson’s commonsense 
advice, warning. 

* 
You must look to yourself for success. 
« 


You and | Will Pay 


Latest developments clearly reveal that you and I, 
American taxpayers, will foot the heaviest share of 
the United Nations’ war expenditures. Lease-lend 
seems out. President Roosevelt now declares that book- 
keeping is of entirely secondary importance. We have 
already furnished fully $4,500,000,000, one way or 
another, to our Allies. But latest plans are at the rate 
of $8,000,000,000 a year. And apparently nobody will 
owe the United States anything to speak of when the 
war ends. The estimates are that our war bill for the 
coming 12 months will reach the incomprehensible 
sum of $70,000,000,000. And a total of over $200,- 
000,000,000 is forecast. 

These facts are drawn to the attention of the Ameri- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Iron Man of Hendy 


By CHARLES F. BERRY 


HEN machine tool dealer 

Charles E. Moore first pro- 

posed turning out steamship 
engines on an assembly line like Ford 
motors, people attributed his zeal to 
patriotism rather than common sense. 
Monster three-story-high steam en- 
gines, as everyone knew, weren’t swung 
around like flivvers. They were erected 
slowly on their foundations. 

By late 1940 shipping had already 
become the bottleneck of our war ef- 
fort, and engine production threat- 
ened to become the bottleneck of ship- 
building, especially on the West Coast. 
Something had to’ be done—and fast. 
To Moore it had always seemed that 
marine power units were built the hard 
way. If these engines could be manu- 
factured and assembled rather than 
erected, they could be turned out just 
as fast as “ugly duckling” freighter 
hulls. 

Some industrialists, accustomed to 
wartime miracles, were inclined to 
agree that with unlimited selection of 
machine tools such an ambitious plant 
layout was possible. The difficulty was 
a dearth of power tools. Refusing to be 
stymied, Moore insisted that if there 
wasn’t new equipment he’d use old. 

“New machine tools are great if you 
can get them,” he declared, “but the 
trick is to get mass production out of 
whatever you've got. Any machine that 
runs must be made to do a job.” 


WAS IT “HERESY”? 


Strange words were these from a 
machinery dealer who gloried in the 
performance of efficient modern equip- 
ment. Charles Moore had spent most 
of his young business life persuading 
industrialists to junk outmoded equip- 
ment. Now he was preaching a sort of 
machinery agent’s heresy. 

Whatever had been Moore’s passion 
for replacing old machinery in peace- 
time, his determination to put those 
same discards back to use was sincere. 





Cares F. Berry is a Pacific Coast writer 
whose past experience includes operating an 
industrial news service and a national adver- 
tising agency. 


Put ship engines on the assembly line? 
Impossible! But Charles E. Moore did it 


In fact, Moore talked such an amaz- 
ing production line that his modern 
retooling miracle won the financial 
support of such western industrial 
giants as the Henry J. Kaiser Co., 
MacDonald & Kahn, W. A. Bechtel 
Co., Utah Construction Co., Pacific 
Bridge Co., and the Defense Corp. Al- 
together $7,000,000 was raised initial- 
ly for the venture. 

Actually, Moore’s ideas landed him 
one of the toughest industrial assign- 
ments to come out of the war—the 
mass production of 2,500 h.p. triple 
combustion steam engines for the new 
10,500-ton EC-2 freighters. In a little 
old plant geared to the methods of a 
generation past he laid out his victory 
production line with whatever tools he 
could find — as- 
sorted and mis- 
cellaneous trade- 
ins, some Civil 
War relics, in 
fact, anything 
that was repair- 
able or would 

C. E. Moore run. He also 

managed to get a 
few splendid new machines. 

The production of marine engines, 
however, wasn’t quite that simple. On 
the West Coast foundry facilities had 
always been extremely limited, and in 
the face of equipment shortages the 
starting of a heavy industry from 
scratch was out of the question. There 
was available, though, the nucleus of 
an industry in the historic Hendy Iron 
Works, near Sunnyvale, Calif. Without 





undue deliberation the plant, in receiv- 


ership since the depression, was pur- 
chased for $500,000 and Charles 
Moore installed as president and gen- 
eral manager. 

To transform this quaint old fam- 
ily plant with its trim little garden into 
a booming wartime foundry seemed 
too much of a miracle even for these 
times, but 49-year-old Charles Moore, 
unhampered by previous experience, 
set about his new job with a will. In 
World War I days, when the plant’s 


equipment was much younger, this 


same layout had turned out practi- 
cally the same engine—10 of them in 
two and a half years of feverish ac- 
tivity. Moore’s task now was to turn 
out a like volume not in terms of years 
or months, but in days. 

Moore refused to tolerate delays. 
When he learned how long it might 


take to get building steel for plant ad- 


ditions, he substituted stout northwest 
timbers. In less time than it would 
have required for deliveries of girders 
and I-beams he had his new shops in 
operation. Already the plant has ex- 


panded six times its former size and’ 


it’s growing just as fast as Moore can 
add usable equipment. 


VOLUME TRIPLED 


Just how well Charles Moore suc- 
ceeded cannot be translated into pres- 
ent production figures, but it is sig- 
nificant that during the first year while 
the plant was being enlarged and re- 
tooled 40 of the big engines were 
completed. This year the firm will turn 
out three times the volume of business 
that it handled in the previous 89 years 
of its history. By midsummer the Sun- 
nyvale plant is expected to be produc- 
ing more than half the nation’s output 
of this Liberty freighter engine manu- 
factured in a dozen big U. S. plants, 
and by the end of next year some 
6,000,000 tons of Allied ships will be 
powered by Hendy steam engines or 
turbines. 

Had not the need been so acute 
Charles Moore probably never would 
have become an engine builder. By 
way of experience he had little to 
recommend him except that he knew 
machine tools and how to use them. 
Not only had this erstwhile machinery 
salesman never built marine engines, 
but he had never managed any heavy 
industry. Yet in his own machine tool 
business he had told others how to lay 
out and run their plants efficiently, 
and he had production ideas—more by 
the minute, than some engine builders 
have entertained in years. 
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Here's part of the huge Hendy assembly line 


Returning from the World War at 
an age when his companions were 
getting their start in the business 
world, Moore, a journeyman machin- 
ist, entered high school as a freshman. 
Starting out after graduation as a 
machinery salesman, he plied his trade 
the length of the Pacific Coast, con- 
tinually picking up some new quirk 
from the old-timers. So well did he 
learn his business that one day he was 
to go to London as a machine tool ex- 
pert for the Harriman Commission. 


A PEAR ORCHARD, TOO 


To a more experienced industrialist 
the first inspection tour of the Hendy 
grounds might have proved sufficiently 
discouraging. The plant was inade- 
quate, and much of the equipment was 
of the gay nineties’ vintage. As a 
strictly financial venture, it had two 
undeniable assets—goodwill and a pear 
orchard, but neither of these was of 
much aid in a war emergency. The 
name of Joshua Hendy was retained as 
a matter of historic pride. The origi- 
nal Hendy, friend of John Marshall, 
discoverer of gold in California, had 
founded the business to turn out equip- 
ment for the West’s earliest gold mines. 
The pear orchard Moore put to even 
more practical accounting—as is indi- 
cated by the reorganized company’s 
first profit entry, $1,100 net for fruit 
crops. 

At the start of his engine building 
career Moore faced staggering prob- 
lems of organization, both in regards 
men and machines. Loaded with gov- 
ernment contracts that would take gen- 
erations to fulfill under former Hendy 
schedules, Moore knew he could keep 
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the big 271,000-pound behemoths mov- 
ing if only he could find enough skilled 
workers. Probably there weren’t a 
quarter enough available machinists on 


the whole Pacific Coast to do the job. 


he had in mind by conventional meth- 
ods. Nor could they be trained. Fairly 
efficient welders and riveters could be 
turned out of schools in droves, but it 
took years to make a really experi- 
enced machinist. 

During his “boomer” and salesman 
years Moore had come to know ma- 
chinists who were real masters of their 
trade. Now when he needed key men 
to help him do a tremendous job he 
knew where to find them. Soon he 
assembled as motley a crew as ever put 
a steam engine together. Smart young 
mechanical engineers were to work side 
by side with some of the toughest 
master machinists that ever came out 
of Detroit. California Tech and M.I.T. 
honor men teamed up with journey- 
men mechanics from the Northwest. 
Actually, Moore scoured the country 
for men he could trust, but when he 
found them he delegated authority to 
them—great gobs of it. 

“One reason we get things done 
around here,” he explained, “is be- 
cause there just aren’t any decisions 
that can’t be made in ten minutes—the 
time it requires to reach the front 
office.” 

It was no small task to rebuild and 
repair the old Hendy equipment and 
the “junkpile” that Moore had pur- 
chased, but the crew soon caught some- 
thing of Moore’s admiration for old 
well-built machinery. Far from having 
the salesman’s contempt for all out- 
moded equipment, Moore displayed the 





Lunchtime brings “uplift music, free coffee 


true craftsman’s love of a machine that 
was built to do a job and could still do 
it after a generation of service. 


RETOOLING EXTRAORDINARY 


Only a person who really knows 
power tools could appreciate the genius 
behind Moore’s makeshift retooling. 
Several of the largest and finest ma- 
chines in the world are here, horizon- 
tal milling and boring mills, a mam- 
moth bed planer from England and 
huge radial drills. Yet filling in the 
gaps between these modern wonders 
are many museum pieces of industry, 
some 50 to 60 years old, and more. A 
planer used in a Union arsenal during 
the Civil War to smooth the plates of 
the Monitor is being reconditioned to 
turn out engine parts for another war. 

To anyone who remembers the 
pleasant old days in the Hendy plant, 
today’s activity is almost unbelievable. 
Overhead cranes with clanging bells 
swing along at a speed that would war- 
rant traffic tickets on some thorough- 
fares. Everywhere speed, precision and 
organization are in evidence. Pouring 
in the foundry is on almost a split sec- 
ond schedule. No sooner is one casting 
lifted from its pit in the smouldering 
ground than another mold is built into 
place. With no thought of orders or 
contracts, the foundry keeps pouring 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

In the machine shop rough castings 
from the outdoor stockpile are passed 
along at unheard of speed—six to 
seven days for all machining, two or 
three days for assembly, disassembly 
and shipping—a fortnight from scrap 
iron to magnificent power units which 

{Continued on page 29) 
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After the War— 


What? 
By B. C. FORBES 


HE MAJORITY of men of affairs 

look for more or less drastic 

modification of our free enter- 
prise system after the war. 

Some are very pessimistic. They fear 
that Washington will seek to hold on 
to abnormal powers growing from 
wartime emergencies. Countless bu- 
reaucracies and bureaucrats have 
sprung up, and it is emphasized that, 
notoriously, they never want to let go 
when their usefulness is ended. 

Moreover, the suspicion persists 
very widely that the Administration 
powers-that-be are, in many cases, still 
eager to arrogate to themselves un- 
American, un-democractic authority, 
to promulgate “social reforms” here- 
tofore regarded as entirely outside 
the function of our form of govern- 
ment as formulated by the Founding 
Fathers. 

Unanimity on how best to combat 
this threat is lacking. One widely-en- 
tertained judgment is that the invest- 
ing, property-owning classes, life in- 
surance policyholders, savings deposi- 
tors, etc., must bestir themselves far 
more than they have done heretofore 
to defend their interests, that unless 
something effective can be organized 
along such lines, the politicians will 
continue to kow-tow to organized 
labor, organized farmers and other 
pressure groups, to the detriment of 
our many millions of frugal citizens, 
families who have furnished the capi- 
tal which contributed vitally to the 
upbuilding of the United States to first 
rank among the nations of the world. 

One of the four questions recently 
submitted by ForBEs to more than 50 
leaders, including large employers, 
was whether they ex “serious in- 
terference with our private enterprise 
system.” 

Twenty-eight answered “Yes.” 

Only three voiced “No,” while three 
others anticipate some change but 
nothing serious. 

Individual expressions follow: 


Leaders’ views on free enterprise, what 
to do now to meet post-war problems 


THURMAN ARNOLD, Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States: 
No. Provided that the vast new pro- 
duction capacity does not fall into the 
hands of private groups whose busi- 
ness policy is to restrict production. 

* 

S. C. Attyn, President, National 
Cash Register: Look for more Govern- 
ment control than previously, but be- 
lieve there will be a decided swing 
away from some of the present ten- 
dencies. 

* 

A. E. Duncan, Chairman, Com- 
mercial Credit: Yes. With New Deal- 
ers still in power, as I believe they 
will insist upon competitive operations 
by some of the industrial enterprises 
owned and financed and operated by 
the Government during the war. 

* 

B. C. Heacocx, Chairman, Cater- 
pillar Tractor: I do not believe that 
people generally know the extent nor 
the tempo of destruction to which pri- 
vate enterprise has been subjected. 
They think it hurts business men and 
benefits them. When they wake up, if 
ever, they will realize that they are 
the final victims. But big government 
will ride high for keeps and ride over 
all aspects of life. 

* 


E. B. Freeman, President, B. F. 
Sturtevant Co.: Yes. Unless we can in- 
duce our Congress and Administration 
to give up so many of these foolish 
Socialistic deterrents. 

* 


Tuomas J. Watson, President, In- 
ternational Business Machines: After 
the Allied nations win the war, if we 
make economic adjustments which will 
mean a peace based on equal oppor- 
tunity for access to the raw materials 
of the world and opportunity for trade 
throughout the world, guided by the 


Golden Rule—if we apply this formula 
to the United States—I will have no 
fear of serious interference with our 
private enterprise. 

* 

Roy W. Moore, President, Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale: No. But perhaps more 
than normal regulation for a time. I 
do not believe that we have any force 
that deliberately wants to wreck this 
system. If business and labor and the 
public will strive to live democracy 
by seeking to co-operate and under- 
stand, there will be no need for more 
than normal regulation. 

* 

STEEL PRESIDENT: Undoubtedly 
forces that have been jeopardizing 
our private enterprise system will con- 
tinue to be active to some extent, but 
it is my belief that the horizon of our 
popular opinion will be widened and 
broadened to the extent that we will 
still continue to operate our private 
enterprise system ‘and depend upon 
individual initiative for the benefits to 
our people. To do this, Government, 
industry and labor will have to find 
a basis for better co-operation. 

* 

C. J. Reese, President, Continental 
Motors: Not serious, but a change in 
our system to meet current conditions. 

* 


INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE: If the war 
continues for from five to ten years, 
I think the destruction of wealth and 
the growth of centralized government 
will be so great that, having won, we 
will face a new social order in which 


industry and business as now con- 


ducted will be radically altered. 
* 

Paut G. Horrman, President, 
Studebaker: If the forecasts that this 
is going to be a long, long war should 
prove accurate, I am extremely pessi- 
mistic as to its impact on free enter- 
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Forise. We know that each day the war 
Feontinues adds to the intensity and ex- 
sensiveness of government control of 
pusiness. The longer the war continues, 
the more those controls are embedded 
and the more difficult they are going 
to be to uproot. It is putting it mildly 
to say that, say, a seven-year war 
would put the free enterprise system 
in the greatest jeopardy. 
* 

Epcar B. Jessup, President, Mar- 
chant Calculating Machine: If we are 
not wise in our procedure. 

* 

AVIATION PRESIDENT: Yes. Bureau- 
crats don’t yield easily new-found au- 
thority and controls over private in- 
dustry. Our new New Dealers are al- 
ready planning large-scale public ex- 
penditures to keep up a ‘false pros- 
perity after the war. 

* 

CLARENCE FRANCIS, President, Gen- 
eral Foods: Private enterprise, in co- 
operation with Government, is demon- 
strating its value in war and is giving 
evidence that in peace it offers the 
best opportunities for social gains and 
economic security. 

* 

A. P. Giannini, Chairman, Bank of 
America: This will depend on whether 
we win a complete victory or are faced 
with a completely new world condi- 
tion, with compromises, readjustments 
and recognition of a worldwide social 
revolution. Certainly on the home 
front we will still have to contend with 








the element which seeks to lead us into 
a new economic order in which the 
state is the “benefactor” of the peo- 
ple. But if we win a clear-cut decision, 
we will not only need all our private 
enterprise and initiative, but the mil- 
lions of men released from discipline 
will eagerly seek individual oppor- 
tunity. I expect them to insist on free- 
dom, having fought to preserve it. 
* 

INSURANCE PRESIDENT: Yes. ‘The war 
has accelerated pre-war governmental 
tendencies in this direction, and this 
acquired momentum cannot be re- 
tarded by possible present action. 

* 

J. L. Kruc, Chief, Power Branch; 
WPB: There will probably be need for 
greater co-ordination by the Govern- 
ment of economic activities. 

* 

LEADING COPPER COMPANY PRESI- 
DENT: Yes. And particularly so if Mr. 
Roosevelt is re-elected in 1944. 

* 

W. A. Patrerson, President, United 
Air Lines: Interference with our pri- 
vate enterprise system will depend en- 
tirely upon whether or not private en- 
terprise has learned to weigh the social 
significance of the decisions it makes 
and to accept social obligations as a 
cost of doing business. 

* 

ArtHuR F. Hatt, Chairman, Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance: I cer- 
tainly do think there will be a very 
serious interference, as already exists, 
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AFTER THE WAR —WHAT? 


The questionnaire 
ForBEs to foremost industrial- 
ists and others was: 

“Is the end of the war likely 
to bring 

“A: A period of great pros- 
perity? 

““B: A period of acute de- 
pression and unemployment? 

“C: Serious interference with 
our private enterprise system? 

“What should be done, can 
be done, to prepare to cope 
most effectively with post-bel- 
lum conditions?” 

As recorded in our last issue, 
eighteen definitely prognosti- 
cate that peace will usher in a 





sent by. 


period of notable prosperity; 
five take the opposite view; 
seven predict prosperity “after 
a short readjustment period.” 

Views on how our private 
enterprise system will be af- 
fected, altered, are given in this 
issue. 

Also, some of the many sug- 
gestions received as to what 
should be done between now 
and the end of the war to cope 
most effectively with the result- 
ing conditions. 

Other statements, on this sub- 
ject, from eminent men of af- 
fairs, will be given in our next 
issue. 
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with our private enterprise system. 

The whole ‘world is going through a 

revolution—or I might say evolution 

—and I see no reason to believe that 

we shall ever return fully to our 

former thinking or business methods. 
* 

Rocer L. Putnam, President, Pack- 
age Machinery Corp.: 1 believe there 
is bound to be serious interference 
with what we used to think of as the 
essence of private enterprise. That in- 
terference has been taking place every- 
where in the world during the past 20 
years. It has happened less here than 


"in other places, but the trend will con- 


tinue, in my opinion, at least until the 
prosperous times after the war—and 
it will never return to where it was 
in the decade of the 1920's. 

* 

War PRopucTION BOARD OFFICIAL: 
Yes. Planners of economy are needed, 
but unfortunately the politicians will 
do the planning. 


What Should 
Be Done? 


“What should be done—can be done 
—to prepare to cope most effectively 
with post-bellum conditions?” 

Here is the first instalment of the 


numerous suggestions received: 


FowLerR McCormick, President, 
International Harvester Company: 
1. Win the war. 2. Try to preserve: 
freedom of speech; the secret ballot; 
two-party government. 3. Without in- 
terference with the war effort, give 
thought and study to: our position in 
a post-war world; our domestic prob- 
lem of transition to peace; the design 


_ and production of better products at 


the lowest possible prices. 


* 
I. J. Harvey, Jr., President, Flint- 
kote Co.: Elect a strong business-mind- 


ed Congress. 
* 


S. B. Biack, President, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance: Insist that Congress 
and the Administration have been giv- 
en dictator powers only for the pur- 
pose of winning the war, not to create 
a permanent change in our economic 
and political system while the rest of 
us are trying to help win the war. 

* 

Frank Houston, President, Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Co., N. Y.: The best 
thing Congress could do at the pres- 
ent time to enable the country to meet 

{Continued on page 31) 





Business Fights 
Its Own Battle 


By H. S. KAHM 


OMBED and shelled by WPB 

stoppages and restrictions, Amer- 

ican business men—including 
some who have been nearly blitzed out 
of existence—are fighting a war of sur- 
vival on the business front with typical 
Yankee ingenuity. The following cross- 
section report offers a general blue- 
print of the combat: 


RADIO 


Many radio stores, with no more 
radios to sell, are being enlarged into 
almost exclusive record stores. Those 
who have already made the change 
report business good, notwithstanding 
a substantial cut in record production 
due to a shellac shortage. A new ear- 
phone system enables them to elimi- 
nate the additional space which would 
otherwise be necessary for booths; 
patrons at the counter merely put on 
the ear phones and the clerk switches 
on the desired record. This space- 
saving device means lower overhead, 
and less record damage due to cus- 
tomer handling. Other dealers are con- 
centrating on enlarging their service 
departments, for, with new radios off 
the market, old ones need to be kept 
in good repair. Still others are taking 


on new sidelines, including such items 


as paint, linoleum and furniture. 


ICE CREAM 


The adverse sugar situation has been 
side-stepped neatly by the ice cream 
industry by a great increase in the use 
of sweetening agents derived from corn 
—corn syrup and corn sugar in vari- 
ous forms. Corn has been used mod- 
erately in the past, so there is no vio- 
lence in the transition; its use even 
affords certain technical advantages, 
such as a lower freezing point, and 
flavor is not affected. 

Another war problem that threat- 
ened the industry was that of the rub- 





H. S. Kanum is a free-lance writer, world 
traveler, author of several books. He spe- 
cializes in business subjects. 
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ber shortage and gasoline rationing 
and their effect on deliveries. But this 
problem has been largely dealt with 
due to the foresight of many ice cream 
manufacturers. Anticipating the effects 
‘of war, the manufacturers installed 
double-capacity cabinets in retail out- 
lets so that ice cream deliveries need 
be made only every other day, instead 
of daily—a 50% reduction without 
affecting sales. 


HARDWARE 


Within six to nine months most 
hardware dealers will be out of 400 
of their best-selling items on which 
production has been stopped. Making 
up for at least part of this lost busi- 
ness will be such sidelines as furniture, 
pottery and clothing. It will be work 
clothing, of course, including safety 
shoes, overalls, shirts, work pants, 
handkerchiefs and gloves. Furniture, 
for the most part, will be limited to 
odd pieces—end tables, lamps, pic- 
tures, mirrors and occasional chairs. 


JEWELRY 


With the stoppage of nickel and cop- 
per jewelry, American retail jewelers 
faced the loss of some of their most 
profitable items. To offset this many 
are installing large stocks of china and 
glassware; silverware customers are 
direct prospects. One Midwestern 
jeweler has made a success of photo- 
graphic supplies and developing serv- 
ice as a strong sideline. Other sideline 
possibilities: Perfume, records, books. 


DRUGS 
Faced with the possible loss of their 


enormous cosmetic trade (drug stores 
sell 36% of the nation’s annual $800,- 
000,000 cosmetic bill) , American drug- 
gists were quick to discover that the 
British had found continued cosmetic 
production essential for national 
morale. Consequently, there is no im- 
mediate danger that cosmetics will be 
blacked-out here, and druggists face 
the future without panic, despite the 





loss of several standard sideling 
Greatly helping the situation is { 
development of substitutes for ma 
essential items, such as “Atrabine,”4 
satisfactory synthetic substitute fo 
quinine, and a plastic razor. 
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Nearly 50% of the toy industry, By 


best selling items—mechanical toys 
electric trains, wheel goods, rolle 
skates, rubber balls and sand toy 
among them—are out for the duration, 
Faced with this severe problem, the 
toy people have rallied around a good 
idea—strong emphasis on games made 
principally from still available paper, 
cardboard and wood. Game sales are 
zooming upward as more millions of 
people are kept at home because of 
tire and gas rationing. The idea. for 
strong game promotion sprang out of 
the depression when people couldn't 
afford to go out much and games such 
as Monopoly swept the country. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Automobile dealers, filling station 
operators, garages and accessory stores 
have been struck a smashing blow, but 
most, if not all, are carrying on. The 
dealers are still selling some cars, new 
and used, and many have installed 
sidelines ranging from bicycles to 
canoes. Car and tire conservation 
services—wheel aligning, tire-shifting, 
repairs—have helped, and _notwith- 
standing gas restrictions there is still 
a fairly brisk used-tire business. With 
greatly increased use of the nation’s 
ten million bicycles, many garages and 
filling stations have instituted bicycle 
storage and repair departments. Acces- 
sory stores are putting in stronger lines 
of hardware, giftware and bicycle sup- 
plies. Many auto dealers are turning 
vacant space into dead-storage facili- 
ties for cars belonging to absent sol- 
diers, and those civilians who feel that 
it’s better to put the car up than to 


‘ try to get along on limited gas rations. 


a * a 


So the battle for survival on the 
business front goes on, with new ideas, 
new lines, new methods, new promo- 
tions the chief weapons. And these 
same business soldiers are finding time 
to play their own important individual 
roles in the nation’s war effort. Despite 
some inevitable casualties, it is on the 
whole a heart-warming picture of Yan- 
kee grit and wit—a picture of hard- 
pressed men who won’t give up because 
you can’t keep a good man down! 
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HOUGH still a “war baby,” the 
oa dehydration industry al- 

ready shows signs of becoming a 
full-fledged heavyweight. It may never 
knock out canning and quick-freezing, 
as methods of food preservation, but 
don’t be surprised if dehydration takes 
a permanent place beside these indus- 
tries before the war is won. 

Certainly, food dehydration is one 
answer to the acute shortage of ship- 
ping space and materials for contain- 
ers, especially tin for cans. Dehydrated 
foods weigh from one-fifth to one- 
fifteenth of the fresh product, and 
their bulk is reduced anywhere from 
one-third to one-half. On this basis, 
one big bomber could carry enough 
soup to provide a meal for 500,000 
people. No wonder Uncle Sam is fos- 
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twith- § Despite technical assistance and pri- 
s still § orities, however, food dehydrators 
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trained men in the industry. Further- 
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these dehydration of meat, for instance, is 
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Watch This War Baby 


Today it's war orders, but tomorrow 
food dehydrators will “go to town.” 


few exceptions, today’s product looks 
good, tastes good and, this may sur- 
prise many, has a high food-value rat- 
ing. Most food authorities put this 
rating on a level with that of frozen 
foods, even higher than that of some 
canned products. 

Reduced to simple terms, dehydra- 
tion of vegetables, fruits and meats 
means taking out most of the water 
that nature puts into them. The foods 
are “re-constituted” by the simple ad- 
dition of water, though there is one 
brand of beef flakes that can be eaten, 


























One bomber can carry enough dehydrated 
soup to make a meal for 500,000 people 


in an emergency, without any prep- 
aration. In a broad sense, the idea of 
dehydration stems from the sun-drying 
of the ancients. Modern dehydration, 
however, is done through the applica- 
tion of artificial heat, circulated by 
mechanical means. When properly de- 
hydrated, food is “bone dry.” That is 
to say, it contains not more than 5% 
water. Milk and eggs are usually re- 
duced to powders; vegetables to pow- 
ders, slices and shreds; meats to 
loaves, patties and stews. 

A recent process improvement is 
pre-blanching—partially cooking food, 
usually by steaming, before dehydra- 
tion. This helps to preserve flavor, ap- 
pearance and vitamins. Dehydrated 
foods today are guaranteed to keep at 
least a year; most will keep much 
longer without any ill effects. 

The cost of dehydration, at the mo- 
ment, runs slightly higher than can- 


ning, but large-scale production will 
reduce the cost to a point far below 
either canning or quick-freezing. In- 
cidentally, dehydration requires fewer 
work operations, and takes less time, 
than other processes. 

Like canners, dehydrators are 
pinched for container materials. Tin 
is the best material because it’s im- 
pervious to moisture, gas, grease, in- 
sects and corrosion, as well as to 
extreme heat and cold. Pliofilm is a 
good substitute, but it contains rub- 
ber. Cellophane, waxed papers, etc., 
are being tested as substitutes and, for 
emergency uses, are proving to be 
satisfactory. 

Because the first steps of canning 
and dehydration are very much alike, 
the Government is trying to induce 
canners to set up dehydration depart- 
ments. There is also a move to estab- 
lish 20 mother plants in strategic crop 
areas (vegetables and fruits are picked 
dead ripe and processed on the spot), 
and some 500 feeder plants. The Gov- 
ernment may attempt to establish proc- 
essing plants in some South American 
countries, too, for the dehydration of 
bananas, coffee, cocoa and other foods. 
This would take time, of course, for 
we would have to make the equipment 
and ship it down there. 


POST-WAR POSSIBILITIES 


The shortage of men and machines 
aside, the only barrier to real prog- 
ress within the industry is the ques- 
tion: What are the post-war possibili- 
ties? As already pointed out, all signs 
indicate a new industry, permament 
and promising. There are even those 
who declare that dehydrated foods are 
“the bill of fare of the future.” This 
is perhaps an exaggeration. Still, the 
industry was gaining the acceptance 
of consumers, as well as bakers and 
other commercial users, when the war 
began. One thing seems certain. After 
the war the dehydration industry will 
be called upon to feed the famine- 


stricken countries of the world. 








Lund: No. 1 Labor Man 


By GENE ROBB 


HE Administration’s new No. 1 

Labor Man, officially speaking, 

represents something quite differ- 
ent according to all previous Wash- 
ington standards of labor spokesmen. 
He has never been a trade union offi- 
cer. He can affix three college degrees 
to his name. And he is only 36 years 
old. 

This delicate-as-dynamite job of es- 
pousing “labor’s point of view” among 
the complicated criss-crossing agen- 
cies of wartime Government has been 
placed in the strong and sensitive 
hands of Wendell Lund, a smiling and 
bespectacled six-foot blond of Swedish 
descent, a preacher’s son from the 
lumber and mining town of Escanaba 
on the Michigan peninsula. He is Sid- 
ney Hillman’s successor as director 
of the Labor Production Division of 
WPB and labor’s man on Paul Mc- 


Nutt’s Manpower Commission. 


A COMPROMISE SELECTION 


Wendell Lund owes his position to 
an unusual combination of circum- 
stances. He was, admittedly, a com- 
promise selection. Cleavage between 
AFL and CIO made it necessary to 
get a pro-labor appointee satisfactory 
to both yet someone with no direct 
ties to either. It is significant that in 
an Administration so friendly toward 
organized labor, there is now no union 
leader occupying a key post in the 
Federal Government. 

The springboard which landed 
Lund at the top of the labor pile in 
Washington actually was his defeat 
just two years ago as the Democratic 
aspirant for the Congressional seat in 
his home district, rock-ribbed Republi- 
can. Lund ran well at the head of his 
ticket, winning more votes than the 
President—‘“on account of my good 
Swedish name,” he smiles—but failed 
to oust the incumbent. 

Sensing a comer, Michigan’s new 
Governor — Murray VanWaggoner — 
asked Lund to take over and purge 





Gene Ross is the Washington correspondent 
for Fores. 





Pro-Labor, but not anti-business, Wendell 
Lund is unique in Washington bureaucracy 


the waste and corruption in the State 
Purchasing Commission. He acted 
quietly, but quickly tossed out the 
spoils system and instituted civil serv- 
ice, and was rewarded with the di- 
rectorship of the State’s Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission. 
Labor began to look at Lund when 
he joined its efforts to get money from 
Congress for workers laid off during 
industry’s conversion to war produc- 
tion. Labor began to look to Lund af- 
ter he refused to accept “no” from 
Congress and proceeded to persuade 
the Michigan legislature to liberalize 





Wendell Lund 


the State law with $20-a-week pay- 
ments for displaced laborers during 
the retooling period. 

Farther back, it was the depression 
and a trip to Washington in 1934 
which made Lund decide to go in for 
public administration instead of pur- 
suing his earlier ambition to be an 
educator. A Princeton Ph.D. who had 
worked his way through Rock Island’s 
Lutheran Augustana College and then 
gone to Columbia for a Master’s de- 
gree, he came to the Capital as a uni- 
versity representative seeking aid for 
deserving collegians. In this role that 
made him a sort of grandfather to 
NYA, he got student aid—and a Gov- 
ernment job for himself. 

It is too early to measure Lund’s 


success in the new post he took over 
May 1, but he already has acquired 
the reputation for thriving on hot-spot 
jobs and making them produce results, 
When first in Washington eight years 
ago, he attached himself to the bureaus 
that had the roughest going—the Sub- 
sistence Homestead Division of the 
Interior Department and later the Re- 
settlement and Farm Security agen- 
cies, handling the ticklish job of mov- 
ing farmers. | 

Just now he is bending his division 
in WPB into a labor brain trust. Con 
centrating on the labor production 
drive and development of labor-man- 
agement committees in war plants, he 
is urging workers to give their ideas 





as well as their muscles and skills to 
the war effort—and following through 
to see that labor’s suggestions get 
proper attention. He thinks that as the 
first 1,000 labor-management commit: 
tees grow and spread they may form 
the cornerstone of improved relations 
after the war. 


TOUGH ASSIGNMENT 


It is not Lund’s function, however, 
to settle management-labor disputes 
but to carry the ball for labor. But 
in being pro-labor he does not believe 
that he is, ipso facto, anti-business. 

Lund’s most difficult job is his as- 
signment as “the labor man” on Mc- 
Nutt’s Manpower Commission, where 
there already is considerable agita- 
tion for adoption of a modified “work 
or fight” policy. Training and up- 
grading workers for war jobs also has 
been transferred from WPB to Man- 
power, but Lund will be on hand to 
advise. 

Wendell Lund is first of all a stu- 
dent, but he has proved himself a good 
administrator. He knows Government 
red tape and how to get through it. 
He knows how to work around the 
jealousies and complications of Wash- 
ington operations. He’ is calm and 
cautious yet reflects a warmth of man- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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By LOIRE BROPHY 


OST-WAR planning is America’s 

second front in World War II 

and business leaders are striving 
valiantly to preserve personnel for the 
“great business push” when peace 
comes again. 

Men whose head-work and _ foot- 
work represented notable achievements 
for their companies have been told to 
hang on; that sales and contact work 
will be needed again. Just when they 
don’t know. Salary envelopes are be- 
ing handed out regularly, as always, 
because industry feels that scuttling 
sales forces is not the way to win the 
war, and they are seeking every means 
to avoid letting valuable men go. They 
realize how difficult it will be to train 
and rebuild. 


GEARING MEN TO JOBS 


A large manufacturer said to me re- 
cently, “We are making a study of 
our sales people to see if they can fit 
in on war work with our organiza- 
tion. Each man is being analyzed ac- 
cording to temperament and ability 
for executive detail. We find that a 
large proportion can be utilized in ex- 
pediting defense orders because they 
know the company and are familiar 
with our inside picture.” 

Good companies know that man- 
power represents a major plus for the 
post-war years. Business is learning 
how to adjust itself in the greatest 
crisis in its history, and it will there- 
fore be prepared for whatever integra- 
tion is needed during the coming 10 
years. 

“T want an executive to take charge 
of our plant,” said the head of an im- 
portant company. “Tell him this job 
is not for the duration only, because 
we want him to be the kind of person 
who can make the necessary transi- 
tion when the war is over and remain 
with us.” 

“But,” the pessimists and defeatists 





Lome Bropnuy is a well-known placement 


counselor in the field of top management. 


She has several books to her credit. 
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Train Salesmen, Others, 
For Post-War Drive 


exclaim, “there may not be any busi- 
ness left after the war! The Govern- 
ment will step in and take over all of 
the important industrial companies. 
It looks that way now.” 

In answer to this oft-repeated state- 
ment, there is the indisputable fact that 
business leaders are holding positions 
of key importance in winning the war. 
These men recognize the necessity of 
the private enterprise system in Amer- 
ica if we are to maintain the demo- 
cratic way of life. 


NOW IT’S ARMAMENTS 


Donald Nelson said, “Every weapon 
we make today is worth 10 we might 
produce next year. Put idle machinery 
to work. Plants without army contracts 
must get them. Manufacturers of ma- 
chines of potential defense value must 
sell their services. Every idle machine 
and every plant is challenged.” 

Meanwhile, the call is long and loud 
for engineers, plant superintendents, 
works managers, and more engineers. 
One of the finest programs for post- 
war planning is that of a large chemi- 
cal company in their plastics division. 
Each of their salesmen (35 in all) is 
required to bring in one problem for 
post-war sales a week. This problem is 
sent through the engineering depart- 
ment, and if at all possible, a solution 
found. It is then filed for the post-war 
period, at which time such ideas will 
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One of the big problems of 
post-war planning is preserving 
personnel, especially salesmen, 
The 
author cites several solutions 
to the problem, based on a 
study of the post-war programs 
of companies in many fields. 


other non-war workers. 
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be saleable. These 35 salesmen will 
bring in approximately 1,600 prob- 
lems a year. For argument’s sake, let 
us say that only 50% of these can be 
solved. This will leave 800 new po- 
tential sales markets for their sales- 
men’s use at the end of the war. The 
entire plant is backed up by broad 
horizontal advertising of their plastic 
products, stimulating interest for the 
salesmen in their rounds. 

Another manufacturer in heavy in- 
dustry has instituted an educational 
campaign teaching maintenance engi- 
neers how to get the most out of valves 
and fittings. By doing this the com- 
pany is really selling the idea that their 
valves and fittings will outlast the plant 
itself, and in this way are driving 
home the dependability of their 
products. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING 

A large machine company is bring- 
ing one of their product stepchildren 
to the front. There are thousands of 
ways that this machine can be used, 
ways they believe, that are still un- 
known to even the engineering staff 
of the company. They are looking 
toward great new markets and are pre- 
paring these markets now. This is 
sound post-war planning. 

Markets are people—people who can 
buy. The people of industry who can 
buy are on the march—into one mar- 
ket and out of the other—making new 
products from new materials with new 
equipment, and buying from new 
sources of supply. The industrial mar- 
ket of today is composed of new buy- 
ers and new buying factors . . . thou- 
sands of them, who have heretofore 
been outside the range of salesmen and 
outside the scope of previous adver- 
tising campaigns. 

Those executives who are able to 
gauge these new factors and adjust 
their businesses to meet them are the 
ones who will survive—and many of 
these are being found in the ranks 
of the priorities unemployed. 
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By GENE ROBB 


sured in Washington as the Axis 
hammers now-or-never blows at 
distant bastions of United Nations, will 
not change any important element of 
strategy or undermine confidence in 
victory. 

Reckoned at the blackest are five 
more possible casualties before U. S. 
can move enough warriors and wea- 
pons to the pits of fighting—Western 
Alaska, Suez, the Caucasus, India, 
most of China. Net result of such 
calamities would simply be a longer, 
tougher march to win. Blame for set- 
backs is unlikely to fall heavily on this 
Administration this year, but there'll 
be louder and sharper criticism, trans- 
port troubles at the vortex. 

Striking power of the Axis unleashed 
once again in full fury is completely 
dashing the handful of do-we-dare 
hopes for an armistice in 1943. It 
points up the grimness and high price 
of the inevitable task of blasting a new 
front in West Europe. All implica- 
tions bend business and its civilian 
customers toward sterner Gov't con- 
trols over shrinking supplies and ways 
to carry them. 

Evidence of U. S. self-assurance is 
its new appetite for post-war recipes, 
partly because more are being offered 
in public by the Federal peace plan- 
ners who have hitherto been kept 
under wraps—chiefly the Resources 
Planning Board on Domestic Prob- 
lems, Economic Warfare Bureau more 
than State Dept. on Foreign Relations. 

Fair agreement is found on three 
significant primary objeciives: 

(1) Large police and reconstruction 
forces—say 1,000,000 from U. S.—to 
remain in conquered and liberated 
countries for long-term armistice, 
maybe two years, rebuilding them 
physically and politically under close 
supervision. 

(2) Cleaning up the wounds of 
war to be undertaken as last chapter 
in winning it, with U. S. remaining 
under semi-war controls to avoid the 
temptation of blowing a prosperity 
bubble—the short-range prospect if 
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trade and profit, all our way, were 
unregulated during the stampede to 
feed and restore vanquished Europe. 

(3) Final peace to be put off until 
young men fighting this war have a 
chance to influence the terms, until 
will for peaceful order overcomes first 
natural lust for revenge. 


WAR SPENDING 


Total assessed valuation of all 
buildings, land and improvements in 
entire U. S. is only two-thirds of the 
175 billions Congress has authorized 
in just two years. With better than 
$l-a-day per person in U. S. being 
funneled into war this month, outlay 
for war in closing six months of °42 
will exceed the total of the previous 
24. . . . Goal of allotting half of an- 


nual national income to war is close. 


WAR TAXES ° 


House Tax Bill, short weight by 
Treasury standards, will be some 
heavier when it emerges from Senate 
Finance Committee but won’t yield the 
requested increase of $8.7 billions. . . . 
Most new rates voted by House will be 
changed in Senate, produce more than 
usual wrangling in Conference Com- 
mittee due to influence of elections, 
keep John Q. Public waiting until Fall 
before he can find out how much of 
*42 earnings must go back to Uncle 
Sam. . . . Revival of sales tax is highly 
doubtful. . . . Almost certain are pay- 
roll deductions as of January 1, to 
start income tax payments on an as- 
you-go basis. 


PRICE WARS 


Henderson’s refusal to let politics 
into prices is turning price control 
into a political football. Some jobs he 
gave Republicans have incensed New 
Dealers in Congress, will force horse 
trading in patronage, but Henderson 
is not quitting yet. ... Harder to cope 
with than political cat-calls is velocity 
of ascending wages and buying power 
which threatens to blow fixed prices 
off their tight rope. . . . Non-compli- 
ance, often only failure to post prices, 
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is a headache soon to be met with 
prosecution of “example” cases. . . . 
Growing hole in the price dike is 
changed grades of new items, adul- 
terated with war-born substitutes. 


LABOR SKIRMISHES 


Unions are moving gingerly into 
wage stabilization plans, agree with 
McNutt’s 3-ply program: (a) Best 
present top stays tops; (b) “sub-stand- 
ard” lines get raises; (c) same kind of 
work merits equal pay, via adjust- 
ments upward. . . . Key settlements by 
four separate Government agencies for 
five major industries will form basic 
wage adjustment patterns for nation. 
Watch WLB decision on union se- 
curity for use of new “escape clause” 
allowing men to pull out of union be- 
fore membership maintenance is com- 
pulsory. 


FIGHTING FORCE 


To get the Army to the January 1 
goal of 4,500,000 men, draft rate will 
be held at 300,000 a month. . . . Gen- 
eral plans and policy with many local 
exceptions: (1) Take around 1,500,- 
000 single men under 45, dependents 
or not, before December 1, realizing 
army ratio of rejects advances sharply 
after 35... . (2) Insist on power to 
call 2,500,000 youths of 18 and 19, 
preferably before November elections. 
. .. (3) Avoid drafting husbands un- 
til mid-’43 whether wives work or not 
—they’re needed. . .. (4) Take fathers 


last, few all next year. 


PRIORITIES 


Shakeup of WPB is under way. 
Some dead wood will be dropped but 
change is required by collapsing pres- 
sure on priority system and substitu- 
tion of an allocations plan. : . . It en- 
tails rationing of civilian needs from 
raw material to finished products by 
creating pools of shriveled supplies 
and allowing each essential industry 
to drink up its quota once each quar- 
ter—Production Requirements Plan. 
. . » There'll soon be a companion plan 
on maintenance needs. 
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Where’s the best place to live 


to get Metropolitan service? 


YOU MIGHT THINK that to be ideally 
located from the standpoint of receiving 
service on your life insurance, you should 
live in the shadow of one of Metropoli- 
tan’s principal offices. These are . . . the 
Home Office in New York City, the Pa- 
cific Coast Head Office in San Francisco, 
and the Canadian Head Office in Ottawa. 


But Metropolitan has about 29,400,000 
policyholders, and it is obviously impos- 
sible for all of them to live within sight 
of one of these three offices. So we plan 
to carry service to Metropolitan policy- 
holders where they do live. 


This is done through the life insurance 
agent, a man who is acquainted with you, 
understands your problems, knows your 
circumstances, and is therefore able to 
help render you the kind of service you 
should have. 


Metropolitan agents receive continu- 
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ous training in how to help you select the 
kind of life insurance that best fits your 
needs. Moreover, through the agent you 
have access to the counsel and advice of 
Home Office experts. In fact, Metropoli- 
tan maintains, at the Home Office, a num- 
ber of departments especially equipped 
to assist the agent in keeping your life 
insurance program fitted to your needs. 








Your Metropolitan agent is always ready 
to help you solve your life insurance 
problems, and to give you the benefit of 
his training and experience. 


He is a career man whose calling is 
highly specialized. He works constantly 
to increase his knowledge and thus im- 
prove his ability to provide you with 
the kind and amount of life insurance 
you should have, at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with the benefits granted. His 
help and advice are available at all times, 
without obligation. 


P.S. You can buy War Savings Stamps 
from him too, or from any Metropolitan office. 








COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 50 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ma 
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New machinery in armament plants is 
being geared to one idea—removing 
all manual lifting operations, so that 
more women can be employed. 

* 


Gas-and-tire rationing continues to 
spur demand for horses, wagons and 
harness, but all are scarce. It takes 
three years to groom a good work 
horse, and makers of wagons and har- 
ness are having trouble getting mate- 
rials and labor (cartwrights and black- 
smiths are nearly extinct). In Dallas, 
the Times-Herald is getting around the 


situation by hiring a street car to de-- 


liver papers in residential areas. 
* 


War has boomed demand for camou- 
flage paints, also for fire-proof straw, 
especially on the West Coast. 

* 

From now on, for the duration, 
stores, theaters, restaurants, won’t be 
able to get new air-conditioning equip- 
ment. All new installations, says WPB, 
must be limited to war and essential 
civilian requirements. Reason: Short- 
age of materials. 

* 

Rabbit fur, a product of continental 
Europe, is out for the duration, at 
least so far as felt-hat makers are con- 
cerned. Native rabbit fur is too coarse 


for hat-making, and plans to breed 
better rabbits here have petered out. 
Australia can supply suitable rabbit 
skins, but since they make good “leop- 
ard skin” coats, furriers are outbid- 
ding hatters. 

* 

The wartime comeback of wood, as 
a construction material, continues to 
make news. Wright Aeronautical, for 
instance, has just completed one of the 
largest wooden factories in the coun- 
try “somewhere in New Jersey.” Con- 
struction time: 45 days. 

* 

Public utilities, geared up to meet 
heavy war-plant power needs, are lay- 
ing plans to foster a vast expansion of 
the residential electric appliance mar- 
ket after the war. If current power 
loads are to be maintained, many new 
uses for electricity in the home must 
be developed. 

* 


Greeting card sales are soaring. Be- 
fore the year is out, producers expect 
to sell 3,000,000,000 cards, more than 
any year’s sales on record. The dis- 
locations in normal family relations, 
along with bigger pay envelopes, are 
held responsible for the boom market. 

* 


Figures just released show that U. S. 





have been high-spotted. 


Joplin, Mo. 7* 
Seconp BEsT 

Baltimore, Md. Norfolk, Va. 2* 

Richmond, Va. 2* 


Tuirp Best 


Chicago, Il. Bloomington, IIl. 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forses 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


BEsT 
Dallas, Tex. Muskogee, Okla. 7* 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Fort Smith, Ark. 7* 
Fort Worth, Tex. Vicksburg, Miss. 
Little Rock, Ark. Pine Bluff, Ark. 9* 
Shreveport, La. Pittsburg, Kan. 2* 
Austin, Tex. Texarkana, Tex. 9* 
Waco, Tex. 4* El] Dorado, Ark. 


Texarkana, Ark. 16* 


Washington, D.C.2*% Portsmouth, Va. 2* 
Hagerstown, Md. 2* 


FourtTH BEsT 


Atlanta, Ga. Pensacola, Fla. 
Birmingham, Ala. Greenville, S. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. Dothan, Ala. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Albany, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. Brunswick, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. Valdosta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. Newnan, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 

FirtH Best 
Indianapolis, Ind. Fort Wayne, Ind. * 
Toledo, Ohio * Lansing, Mich. * 
Columbus, Ohio Battle Creek, Mich. 











workers and their families now hold 
125,000,000 life insurance policies, 
representing an aggregate protection 
of $88,000,000,000—nearly five times 
as much life insurance as they held at 
the outbreak of World War I. 

* 

The “exit interview,” or practice of 
asking workers to tell what they like 
and don’t like about the company 
when they are discharged or ‘quit, is 
gradually winning acceptance as a 
management tool. In most cases, the 
worker who is leaving is almost com- 
pletely free of inhibitions, and his 
parting words provide a good check 
on the soundness of personnel policies. 
Frequently, the exit interview brings 
out dangerous petty tyrannies and ‘in- 
justices. 





* 


On July 1, at 12 noon, retailers the 
country over will suspend all sales of 
merchandise for 15 minutes, which 
time will be devoted to the sale of war 
stamps and bonds exclusively. This 
nationwide tribute to America’s war 
effort will mark the beginning of re- 
tailers’ July campaign, “Retailers for 
Victory.” 

* 

This is one year business doesn’t 
get the cream of the crop of college 
graduates. A study covering 156 col- 
leges shows that 50% of all graduates 
are slated for the armed forces, 25% 
for war industries and 25% for non- 
essential activities. 

* 

Scarcely more than 1,000,000 motor 
vehicles are now operating in conti- 
nental Europe—l16% of the number 
in use just before the war. 

* 

Victory clothes, actually labeled 
wartime substitutes, will soon make 
their appearance. There will be socks 
and shirts made of skimmed milk, hats 
made of California redwood bark, 
other innovations. Some are expected 
to win wide consumer acceptance; 
others might not turn out so well. 

* 

Strikes in war plants have reached 

the vanishing point. 
* 

Some small towns are staging “scrap 
iron picnics.” Townspeople bring 
along their scrap, sell it to a dealer, 
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at any previous time since August, 1941 


1. Chicago, it. 4. Norfolk, Va. 
2. Oakland, Calif. 5. Albany, N. Y 
3. San Diego, Calif. 6. Tampa, Fila. 
7. Charlotte, N. C. 


9. Lincoin, Neb. 
10. Waco, Tex. 
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turn the money over to a local non- 
profit organization (church, fire de- 
partment). 

* 

By the end of the year, when new 
war plants swing into operation, civil- 
ian consumers of steel will be pinched 
out of the picture. At the moment, steel 
production is running slightly higher 
than consumption, which creates the 
illusion that there is no acute shortage. 

* 

In eight months, perhaps a year, ra- 
dio broadcasters will face a “frozen” 
audience. Then most of the radios 
made this year (about 4,000,000) will 
have been sold, and output will have 
ceased for the duration. Broadcasters, 
however, are not over-worried. In re- 
cent years, the market for radio re- 
ceivers has been nearing the saturation 
point, with “secondary” sets, combina- 
tions, the sales leaders. 

* 

Though “chemicals” is generally re- 
garded as a war industry, it is (like 
agriculture) a constructive enterprise. 
Even today, says the Dow Chemical 
Co., the manufacture of explosives is 
a minor part of this gigantic business. 
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Post-war plans of the aviation indus- 
try include many new and novel uses 
for gliders, especially in the transpor- 
tation of freight. According to Plane- 
Designer Grover Loening, freight can 
be carried in motorless craft at two or 
three times the efficiency that it can be 
carried in aircraft themselves. 

* 

Uncle Sam may shortly endorse cer- 
tain blackout products. Army engi- 
neers are drawing up standards for 
what it considers essential items, and 
products that meet these standards 
will get an official blessing. 

* 

Confronted with a labor shortage, 
the first in many years, the railroads 
are hiring more women, more older 
men. Some roads may discourage re- 
tirement of workers reaching pension 
age. 

* 

Sign of the times is this showcard 
in New York City subways: “Wanted 
—Farm Hands.” 

* 

Donald Nelson reports that we will 
produce about 60,000 airplanes this 
year (output has been siepped up 


85% since Pearl Harbor), that before 
long production will outstrip the com- 
bined Axis total. 

* 

Nationwide gas rationing, when it 
comes, will mean lean days for state 
tax budgets. How lean they will be is 
seen in figures, just released, showing 
that nearly $1,500,000,000 was col- 
lected by the states last year from 
sources allied to the use of motor cars 
—a third of all that was collected. 

* 

Contrary to common belief, says the 
Ethyl Corp., Germany has no monop- 
oly on military genius. The plain fact 
is that the Germans have excelled in 
perfecting devices invented by others. 
The submarine was known to Ameri- 
cans as far back as revolutionary days. 
The machine gun, aircraft carrier, tor- 
pedo, airplane, depth bomb, barbed 
wire, as well as dive bombing and 
parachute troops, are all American 
ideas. The tank is a British develop- 
ment inspired by the American tractor. 
The Germans did develop, on their 
own initiative, one idea that was of 
major importance during the first 
World War—poison gas. 











BEAUTY PLANTS 


Because women take time out for a 
hair-do, Australia’s munitions minis- 
ter, Norman J. O. Makin, is urging 
war plants to set up hairdresser de- 
partments, cut and wave women’s hair 
on the job. 


PITS INTO OIL 


Apricot pits are now being ground 
up to make a substitute for “bitter” 
almond oil, used in cooking. The real 
thing used to come from Spain. 


STRETCHING COFFEE 


More news on the food front: Tests 
show that barley, wheat, chicory and 
acorns may all be used to “stretch” 
coffee. Of course, the mixer would 


have to tell everything on the label. 


RECORD-PROTECTION PLAN 


The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation proposes this three-point plan 
for the protection of records against 
incendiary bombs: (1) House vital 
papers in containers having approved 
fire ratings. (2) Have proper fire- 
protection equipment in the record 
room. (3) Eliminate all possible fire 
hazards from the room by prohibiting 
smoking, and removing all needless 


combustibles. 


GOING UP? 


A group of nine General Electric 
engineers interested in vertical flight 
have formed what is believed to be the 
world’s first Helicopter Club. The mem- 
bers, all flyers and advanced design 
engineers, plan to build and fly a full- 
sized helicopter—popularize this form 
of flight. 


DOGS DRAFTED 


Many armament plants, acting on a 
suggestion by the War Department, are 
adding dogs to their anti-sabotage po- 
lice forces. Alert, sharp-eyed, keen- 
eared, dogs are often able to detect 
the presence of a stranger under con- 
ditions where he might escape the no- 


~ 
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tice of watchmen. Ironically, one of 
the favorite breeds for the job is the 
German Shepherd. 


NO NEWTONS NOW 


A hormone spray, now on the mar- 
ket, prevents the pre-harvest drop of 
fruit. Tests show that an apple tree, 
sprayed when fruit is beginning to 
ripen, will hold apples so tenaciously 
that, if not picked, they will cling 
until completely rotted. 


WALNUT PLASTIC 


Ground California walnut shells 
form the base of a new plastic used 
in the casting of forming dies, jigs 
and counter blocks for the Boeing B-17 
Flying Fortresses produced at the 
Lockheed-Vega aircraft plant, Bur- 
bank, Calif. The material, devised by 
the foreman of the wood shop, will 
stand up to 8,000 pounds pressure 


per square inch. The powdered wal- 
nut shells are mixed with an oil resin 
and a catlyst in an ordinary baker’s 
bread mixer, and poured into molds 
made from a compound mixed in a 
copper kettle, then baked in an ordi- 
nary cookie oven. 


WOODEN FUEL TANK 


The substitution of wood for alumi- 
num, other vital materials, in trainer 
planes is leading to interesting innova- 
tions. One is the development of an 
all-wood fuel tank. 


BOND HOLDER 


A war bond envelope (window 
type) is the latest brain-child of Cur- 
tis 1000, Inc., specialist in the en- 
velope field. Designed for use by any 
company that sells bonds to either 
workers or customers, the envelope 
provides “space” for company copy. 





THe Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, 
has erected this graphic chart in 
its plant to show the importance 
of reducing waste. The chart is 
divided into two parts, one side 
representing items the company 


makes for the Army Air Corps, the 








WASTE VS. WEAPONS 


other for items it makes for the 
ground forces. At the bottom of 
each chart is a black pile, repre- 
senting waste. The chart can be 
turned up or down to indicate the 
size of each scrap pile; the higher 
the pile, the fewer the weapons. 
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RADIO HOUSE-ORGAN 


A weekly radio show, just for work- 
ers, is a new promoter of happy em- 
ployer-employee relations at Cessna 
Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan. Called 
“Strictly Personnel,” the program is 
written and staged by employees. 


SUBSTITUTE 


A new substitute for tin, as a con- 
tainer material, is a laminated mois- 
ture-and-grease-proof board, developed 
by the Butterfield Barry Co., New 
York City. The board has a glassine 
lining. 


TREAT, HEAT, BEND 


A new wood-bending process is sim- 
ple enough. Treat wood with urea or 
carbamide, heat it to around 225° F., 
and you can bend it into almost any 
shape desired. 


GRIPPER 


A new airplane tire, designed for 
use at Northern air fields, has sharp, 
cylindrical, crimped steel inserts in the 
tread. According to the producer, 
U. S. Rubber, the new tire takes the 


skids out of ice and snow landings. 


ADD SILVER 


“Pit corrosion,” a common defect in 
stainless steel, can now be avoided. 
How? Simply add a small amount of 
silver to the alloy, says the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., New York City. 


BEATING THE HEAT 


According to du Pont’s medical 
staff, vitamin “C” concentrates are 
staving off heat prostration in the com- 
pany’s plants this Summer. Two beat- 
the-heat pills are taken daily by any- 
one working in temperatures above 
100°, and where humidity is oppres- 
sively high. 


SALES SERVICE 
The St. Louis (Mo.) Chamber of 


Commerce, working with the United 
States Employment Service, has set up 
a bureau to find work for salesmen 
thrown out of employment by the war. 
Unemployed salesmen everywhere are 
invited to register at the bureau, list- 
ing their education, business back- 
ground, hobbies and special interests; 
business is urged to draw upon this 
vast reservoir of sales and executive 
talent as often as possible. A complete 
record of all placements will enable 
original employers to locate individu- 
als after the emergency. 
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SALES EXPEDITER 


Sales Expediter John Coan (left) and Salesman George Gibson 


HOLESALE selling under 

war conditions poses many 
new problems. However, it isn’t 
necessary for an organization to 
become entirely disrupted, for half 
a dozen people to worry over 
every special order. A sales expe- 
diter, or trouble-shooter de luxe, 
is the answer. At least, the crea- 
tion of this new post has turned 
the trick for the D. F. Munroe Co., 
Boston paper wholesaler. 

In the three months during 
which this new official has been 
functioning, all of the complicated 
wartime sales have flowed along 
just like normal routine. Hectic 
worry has been eliminated. Sales- 
men, management and customers 
alike are wondering how they ever 
got along without a sales expediter 
before! 

The functions of the sales ex- 
pediter are many. In the first 
place, he is a “salesman’s sales- 
man”—extra hands and ears and 
eyes inside the house, for the out- 
side man; releasing the salesman 
from time-wasting detail, for pro- 
ductive selling. When the salesman 
brings his orders in, normal rou- 
tine business goes to the order 
desk. Special orders are explained 
to the sales expediter, who then 
takes complete charge of seeing 
that they are filled promptly and 
properly. No longer must the pres- 
ident, sales manager or other com- 


pany executives forego their regu- 
lar duties to work out details of 
an individual order. Only in ex- 
treme emergency need they be 
disturbed for special help. 

Under this set-up, stockroom 
employees and warehousemen can 
take care of special orders at times 
most compatible with working 
schedules, for the sales expediter 
is always on hand to answer ques- 
tions authoritatively, or to clarify 
puzzling instructions. As a result, 
the customer is the one who bene- 
fits most. His order, no matter how 
complicated, is handled just as 
though the salesman followed 
through each detail himself. 

When it’s necessary to inquire 
about the progress of the order, 
no time is wasted in establishing 
contact with the proper person, no 
buck-passing is encountered any- 
where along the line. 

What are the qualifications of a 
sales expediter? He must know 
every phase of his company’s busi- 
ness intimately. John Coan, Mun- 
roe’s sales expediter, does. He was 
transferred to the new position 
from his own successful sales 
route. Previously he had worked 
in the company’s warehouse; be- 
fore that, his affiliation had com- 
menced as a truck driver. He is 
able, therefore, to solve every new 
wartime problem in the light of 
practical experience. 
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B. C. FORBES, Director 


HE Investors Fairplay League is the result of a nation- 
an “grass roots” demand. 

It has not been inspired by capital-C Capitalists, but 
by more modest capitalists: Chiefly small stockholders and 
bondholders, also other thrifty citizens who have saved to 
acquire life insurance, small businesses, savings deposits, 
homes or other forms of property, etc. 

These vast groups, constituting the so-called middle class, 
always regarded as the very backbone of a sound nation, 
have suffered so much in recent years that they are becom- 
ing clamorous for a fairer, squarer deal. They have seen 
and are seeing their possessions shrink and shrink; their in- 
come diminish and diminish through no fault of their own. 


scionable losses, harrowing hardships inflicted particularly 
upon elderly widows, elderly couples who exercised self- 
denial in order to provide for a self-sustaining, self-respect- 
ing old age. 

How much the League will be able to accomplish will 
depend upon how much support it receives. 

While the legal preliminaries are being completed by 
counsel (Benjamin A. Javits), the writer is going away for 
a brief vacation. On his return, Membership Blanks will be 
sent to all who have voiced their eagerness to co-operate for 
self-protection, for the preservation of our cherished and 
heretofore fruitful free enterprise system, for the protection 


Communication after communication records uncon- 


of constitutional government, for the future strength, stabil- 
ity, prosperity of the nation. 


HOW PUBLIC'S MIND IS WORKING 


Auice M. Hirt, Allendale, N. J.: The In- 
vestors Fairplay League sounds like the 
1942 version of the Boston Tea Party. And 
it should be that, for it is already late, but 
I do not believe too late. Let us hope the 
real American will give you all support and 
try to make your colossal task as easy as 
possible, for even then you will have a 
stupendous task before you. 

* 


Mr. anp Mrs. J. W. Pottocx, Ridley 
Park, Pa.: We are nearing the 70s, and so 
near being down-and-outers financially that 
the demon “despair” has been peeping 
around the corner at us in recent years— 
but through it all we have managed, some- 
how, to keep our reason and go smiling on, 
hiding our terrible fears. We want to be 
counted in the Investors Fairplay League. 
Bless you, bless you! 

* 


A. J. Sasatu, Chairman, Committee on 
Rules, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton: I congratulate you on organizing an 
Investors Fairplay League, and wish you 
every success. 

* 


T. A. Turner, Chicago, Ill.: The Inves- 
tors Fairplay League is most timely and 
will fill a great need. The objective of such 
a League deserves the highest commenda- 
tion, and that you will head the League is 
most interesting. The preservation of our 
free enterprise system in America will be 
most welcome by millions of small business 
men. 

* 

Cartes B. Bonn, Chairman, Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp., Detroit: I think 
your idea of a national organization of in- 
vestors, insurance policyholders and other 
property owners is an excellent one. The 


question is, have you the “guts” to put it 
over? It cannot be put ever except in a 
mediocre way if you use kid gloves. On 
the other hand, if a fighting organization 
could be developed, it might still not be 
too late to save the property rights of the 
American people. 
* 

J. S. Garperson, President, First National 
Bank, Laton, Calif.: The writer, located in 
a community of 400 population, .knows a 
great many common people who are now 
very materially resenting the present at- 
titude of those in charge of public policies. 
I believe that an activity to organize the 
investing group would meet with immedi- 
ate response, for the good of our economic 
system. 

* 


Miss HeLen Ste.wacon, Overbrook, Pa.: 
My co-operation is yours wholeheartedly in 
any undertaking to secure just treatment for 
those living on income. It is necessary, of 
course, to support the war, but it should 
be done in justice to all and not by taking 
advantage of those who do not have the 
protection of organization. 

* 

Coteman R. Curtis, New York: Unless 
stockholders who have a few shares in this 
and that company organize to protect their 
own rights, they will be wiped out by the 
measures which will be put over by the 
politicians. There is no question in my 
mind but that if we had a coalition of stock- 
holders and life insurance policyholders that 
organization would be so powerful as to 





The League’s temporary address is: 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


counterbalance the weight of the AFL and 
CIO and farm groups. 
* 

Rap J. Burr, Standish, Mich.: My wife 
and I are numbered with the many who 
have saved for our old age by investing in 
good securities, and now in our old age 
find the income from these investments 
gradually being taken from us through 
government regulations. Accept our sincere 
congratulations. for your kind help. 

* 


Rosert S. Ge.terstept, Troy, Ala.: 
Formation on a national scale of a stock- 
holders’ protective league is most timely. 
You have a national reputation, and being 
a Scotsman we all know that you’re honest, 
a hard worker and, too, a hard hitter when 
you’re convinced you're in the right. 

* 

R. N. Henperson, Chicago, Ill.: I write 
as a relatively small investor, but I have 
seen my life savings shrink due to hostile 
Administration policies, which have ruined 
the value of public utility securities and 
threaten all other forms of investment of 
savings. You should have not only the 15,- 
000,000 owners of stocks, but certainly a 
majority of the 60-odd million insurance 
policyholders, the other millions of savings 
bank depositors, the owners of homes, all of 
these constituting the so-called investor 
class. I will not only contribute to a prop- 
erly-sponsored national organization, but I 
will work in any way that I can to make 
it a powerful influence. More power to you. 

* 

H. Lioyp Hess, Lititz, Pa.: Get this go- 
ing. I am ready to send $25, and if a large 
number of investors give proportionately, 
you will not lack funds. Large funds will 
be required. 
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..also.a word to practice on payday 


R SEVERAL MONTHS, now, we have been suggesting 
e Imagineering by industry can create the new 
products that will make the millions of new jobs needed 
when this war is over. 

But Imagineering is a personal word, too. 

We defined it once as the art of deciding where you 
go from here. 

Individuals have that decision to make also. What 
the individual does with his share of the 30 billion 
dollars that represents the excess in spendable income 
over goods available for purchase—what you do with 


your share, affects your personal future three ways. 


If you put it in War Bonds it finances the war. It 
prevents inflation. Those are two of the best reasons 
in the world. But there is still a third. You actually 
start today to buy the tomorrow of revolutionary new 
products that are being readied by industry. 

Imagineering by industry is a fact. It has made war 
production what it is. It is incubating a bright new 
world. And the family with War Bonds in the safe is 
the family that will have the cash to buy their share of 
what that world has to offer. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 1981 Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Fact and Comment 


can people less with the idea of criticizing them than 
with the idea of driving home the financial burdens 
facing every last one of us, taxpayers. 

The war must be won by the United Nations. The 
United States, unaided, could not possibly hope to 
win it were the Axis to conquer the whole of Europe 
and the Orient. So, in a very real sense, we are fight- 
ing to assure our own safety. 


(Continued from page 9! 


Here Speaks a Real Man 


“We are first of all human beings—before we are 
business men or what-not,” I wrote many years ago. 
Voted “The Outstanding Father of 1942,” General 
Douglas MacArthur, father of a four-year-old son, in 
his message of appreciation to the “National Father’s 
Day Committee,” declared: “By profession | am a 
soldier and take pride in that fact, but I am prouder, 
infinitely prouder, to be a father. A soldier destroys 
in order to build; the father only builds, never de- 
stroys. The one has the potentialities of death; the 
other embodies creation and life. And, while the 
hordes of death are mighty, the battallions of life are 
mightier still. It is my hope that my son, when I am 
gone, will remember me not from the battle but in 
the home repeating with him our simple daily prayer, 
‘Our Father Who art in heaven.’ ” 

There speaks a real man, a true-blue human being. 

Not all men who attain great eminence—in indus- 
try, in finance, in business, in other fields—retain 
humianness, humaneness. Too many of them fail to 
appraise life’s values properly. They become too 
worldly, too ambitious, too dictatorial, too callous, too 
unsympathetic, too bereft of human kindness. They 
don’t remain simple enough. They too often become 
aloof, unapproachable, self-centered, selfish. 

General MacArthur’s message is most wholesome, 
most heartening, most inspiring. 

* 
Justifiable self-confidence wins the 
confidence of others. 
* 


Are Investors Awakening ? 


The forgotten man—to say nothing of the forgotten 
woman—for a decade has been the investor. Definite 
signs are that they are awakening, that they are be- 
coming keenly conscious of the imperative need for 
asserting themselves, protecting themselves, making 
themselves vocal. Multiplying numbers have reached 
the conclusion that, “United we stand, divided we 


fall.” 


Since the writer began urging the formation of a 





nationwide union of our 15,000,000 investors, sup- 
ported and supplemented by our 66,000,000 life-insur- 
ance policyholders, 45,800,000 savings depositors, 15,- 
000,000 home owners, other property owners, small 
business men, etc., the response has been impressive. 
All efforts to induce some nationally-known citizen 
to shoulder the task of uniting these groups of thrifty 
citizens into an effective organization having failed 
to bring forth an ideal leader, and so many readers 
having urged the writer to undertake the work, he 
has finally consented, influenced by the number of 
assurances from every part of the country of co-opera- 
tion, concrete support. 

To organize any large percentage of the nation’s 
thrifty citizens is an objective as difficult as it is vital 
in the national interest. 

“Heaven helps those who help themselves.” 

It remains to be seen how much in earnest these 
“forgotten” classes of citizens are in fighting for self- 
preservation. 

The nation faces the alternative of perpetuating the 
free enterprise system which has enabled it to attain 
world leadership, or of supinely surrendering to Fed- 
eral socialism, regimentation, totalitarianism. (See 
page 24.) 

* 
Victory is abundantly worth every sacrifice 
you and I can make. 
* 


Two Kinds of Management 


Washington’s management of the war has not 
proved as able as America’s industrial management. 
Think how long it took those directing war activi- 
ties to discern that the United States should concen- 
trate upon building bombers, which can fly to the 
fighting fronts under their own power instead of con- 
structing more fighting planes than can be transported 
overseas. Surely the Army and Navy heads should 
have seen the commonsense of such an arrangement 
long ago. 

How about ships? Shouldn’t they, next to bombers, 
have unlimited call upon scarce materials? The high- 
est authorities agree that “production has been 
licked.” They agree that transportation is becoming 
our Number One problem, especially oversea trans- 
portation. Doubts are arising, too, over the ability of 
our railroads to move promptly all war output. Yet 
curbs have been clamped on manufacturing the equip- 
ment clamored for by railway managers. Such curbs 
should be lifted forthwith, even should less pressing 
activities be somewhat delayed. 

First things first. 


* 
Every war ends. 



































UNCLE SAM’S WINNING CARDS 


ARE MADE OF STEEL 







‘ "LL OUTBUILD the world in planes. In 
ships. In tanks,’’ proclaims our gov- 
ernment. 
And we will, for we have the edge in the 
basic thing war weapons are made of...steel. 


Victory will come to the side whose planes 
control the air... whose armies have winning 
quantities of ships, tanks, guns, equipment 
on wheels. Things made of steel. 


The winning cards are ours to use—if we 
play them right and if we play them in time. 
America can outbuild, because we have more 
steel rolling out of our mills than Germany, 
Italy and Japan together! (One organization 
alone — United States Steel —is producing 
more steel every day than Germany.) 


Hundreds of plants sprang up to meet 
peacetime needs—to build our skyscrapers, 
millions of automobiles—miles of new trains, 
millions of stoves, washing machines, refrig- 
erators. 


It is a curious fact that America’s men of 
steel—building plants for America’s future, 
even in the slack years of the early thirties— 
were (as it turns out) building the mighty 
forces that would some day protect our way 
of living... 

Two years ago our government began to 
order some steels diverted to war use. A year 
ago our Army, Navy and Maritime Commis- 
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sion began taking a further share. Today our 
government has first call on every pound of 
steel we make. 


Does the enemy want to make war with 
steel? They will find they have played into 
America’s hands. 


America at war—as well as America at 
peace—has a backbone of steel! 


FACTS THAT WILL NOT GIVE 
AID AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


Twenty years ago aircraft engine valves lasted from 50 
to 100 hours. Today, with improved steels, valves of 
400-mile-an-hour planes are built to operate at temper- 
atures to 1600° F. and to last for as much as 4000 hours 
of flying. 


5 v LA 


Up until 1939 practically all valve spring wire for aircraft 
engines came from foreign sources. Since then American © = 
steel producers have been able to make valve spring * 


wire to meet exacting Army and Navy requirements, 
equaling the best ever made abroad. 


7 7 r 
United States Steel alone maintains 174 different labora- 


tory pce devoted to hunting ways to improve 
stee 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL 
COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & 
ORY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + TENNESSEE 
COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 
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MEET THE WORLD’S GREAT THINKERS 


AN INVITATION FROM B. C. FORBES 


OME WITH ME, one evening, away from pressing business cares and screaming 


headlines and enjoy the company of the world’s greatest men. Relax and expand 
in their wise and inspiring attitude toward life. 


For years I have made it a practice to spend at least a few minutes each day reading the 


words of famous men throughout the ages. 


From their stimulating messages I have de- 


rived much satisfaction and encouragement. Many outstanding men, with whom I have 
come in intimate contact, have confided to me that they, too, share my habit of snatch- 


ing a few precious minutes from each crowded day to study the words of men whose 
deeds and thoughts have moulded our times. 


: 639 M 
America t Pane 
I 
Needs Such a Book Thinhing 
oaday 


For years these friends of mine have 
been urging that I edit a truly repre- 
sentative selection of the inspiring mes- 
sages which have done so much to 
encourage the American way of life. 
Such a book, it was emphasized, would 
save them time, eliminate useless hunt- 
ing through dross for thoughts of gold. 


And so I am delighted to announce that, 
aided by the staff of FORBES Maga- 
zine, I have compiled in one handsome- 
ly bound volume 639 of the greatest of 
these messages, titled THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. Many 
of the men whose writings appear in 
this book were confronted by almost 
exactly the same problems you face. 
You will be heartened and aided by 
understanding their own solutions of 
them. 


What Readers Say: 


“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts on the Business 









The Wisdom of All Ages 


Trooping across its pages is the wie- 
dom, the philosophy, the inspiration of 
men who have left their imprint on our 
civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, 
Confucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, 
Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, Washington, 
Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, 
Milton, Tolstoi, Ingersoll, Dumas, 
Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, Lowell, 
Hubbard, Swinburne, Steinmetz. And 
among present-day leaders, clear think- 
ers such as: John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert 
Einstein, Roger Babson, Walter C. 
Teagle, Charles Evans Hughes, Walter 
Lippmann, Edward R. Stettinius, Eugene 
G. Grace, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Charles F. Kettering, Daniel Willard, 
Rabbi Wise, Thomas J. Watson, 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Dr. Christian 
F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, David 
Sarnoff, Nicholas Murray Butler and 
hundreds of others. 


For Every FORBES Reader 





ONLY 


$2.00 


I want every FORBES reader to enjoy this book and I know that many 
of you will wish to present copies to your friends, customers, business 
associates and employees. Therefore, I have deliberately set the price 
low, $2. Order a copy for yourself and examine it carefully for five days. 
[f you don’t agree that it belongs on your desk or in your library, return 

it and we will refund your purchase price without question. 


of Life’, I was so impressed 1 want 100 additional 
copies for distribution to our personnel.” 


J. M. J., Detroit, Michigan 


“Am delighted with my copy of ‘Thoughts on the 
Business of Life’. Please send eighteen additional 
copies for distribution to our staff.” 


M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 


scesscecsessesesesees MATL, COUPON TODAY vesecorccsssecccccceeee 


B.C. FORBES a oh en Inc. 7-1 
zs Fifth boeimysroy New York, 


a copy of T aa on the Business of Life, inet B. C, 
roneEs Taal par docmenn -00 plus few cents postage. I 

that I may read and use this book f for $ days and return it for refund if i 
doce not in any way live up to the claims made for it. (This offer good in 


“Congratulations on the epic results achieved in 
your ‘Thoughts on the Business of Life’. It is the 
most enlightening guidebook for the proper method 


: ° U. S. 
of attaining success it has been my good fortune “_ 
to study.” a enn ical: nce seain bu stemibaniiita hadibein acme cal 
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“Reminds me a lot of Elbert Hubbard's ‘Scrap pig 
Book’.” WE | ven pendonne ne suns kas beedsesel date dnceds tent veidetcecssvoneesh 

W.C. H., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Have not yet completed giving copies to mem- : B. C, FORBES yA. S yerty pod AUTOGRAPH COPY IF 
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IRON MAN OF 
HENDY 


{Continued from page 11) 


used to take six months to build. All 
heavy castings are made in the Sunny- 
vale plant, but many smaller parts 
manufactured by 50 outside firms flow 
in somewhere along the assembly line. 
Everywhere templates and costly jig 
forms are eliminating man hours and 
lightening the load on master crafts- 
men. Machine time, too, is cut down 
by “normalizing” all metal castings. 
Yet in spite of the speed and bustle, 
precision is never sacrificed, for all 
over the plant workers are splitting 
thousandths. 

Toward the end of the long produc- 
tion line the big parts are fitted onto 
the bed and the engines rise abruptly. 
In the final section, five engines on an 
average are in the process of being 
assembled, tested by a small jacking 
engine and disassembled. So expert 
have the men become in putting to- 
gether and taking apart that a unit has 
been completely disassembled in four 
hours. Within another few hours the 
parts are packed, loaded and shipped 


in routine style on five freight cars. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 


With men and machines alike, 
Moore has respect for those that do a 
good job. In a plant that has expanded 
from 65,000 to a half-million square 
feet, from half a hundred to several 
thousand employees, Moore sees many 
strange faces, but he never loses touch 
with the old-timers, most of whom are 
busy teaching the rudiments of their 
trade to the fledglings. 

An example of Moore’s considera- 
tion is seen in his reluctance to intrude 
upon the province of one of the oldest 
employees. Throughout the depres- 
sion period the defunct management 
employed a combination watchman- 
gardener. There wasn’t much heavy 
watching to do in those days, but the 
landscaping around the front office be- 
came a task of love. When Moore’s 
new government contracts got under 
way the part-time watchman was re- 
placed by an alert young anti-sabotage 
guard crew, 70 strong, but he was re- 
tained as gardener. When later shop 
additions threatened to wipe out the 
carefully nurtured flowerbeds, a com- 
promise was reached between the ex- 
igencies of war and an old man’s pride. 
Today untrampled rows of peonies 
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bloom snugly but defiantly between 
the new factories of war. 

Moore sees nothing unusual in the 
job he’s doing. “If engine building 
were an art,” he confesses, “I’d be 
scared to death, but it’s a science. 
Everything we do around here adds up. 
The overall picture may look complex, 
but broken down into the task of the 
moment it’s very simple.” 

Maybe simple, but it takes an organ- 
ization wizard to keep the components 
in order. If you doubt it, just look over 
— if the guards will let you—the 360,- 
000 blueprints that cover one govern- 
ment contract. 

Despite the millions involved, Moore 
is little concerned about present prof- 
its or post-war markets. Ask him about 
either and you'll scratch an American. 
“The future will take care of itself,” 
he snaps. “As far as we’re concerned 
we make just one stipulation—we don’t 
want to find ourselves manufacturing 
chopsticks or getas.” 


New Books 


Price Controt. By The Research Insti- 
tute of America. A comprehensive analysis 
of the most important problem facing 
America’s business men. $2. The Research 
Institute of America, 292 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Apvertisinc Mepta AND Markets. By Ben 
C. Duffy, of Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn. The most comprehensive book of 
its kind, outlining every phase of the pro- 
duction of an advertisement. $5.10. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Business Etiquette. The ABC of Mak- 
ing Good. By Katharine Bleecker. Tells 
clearly and simply the right things to do 
and how they should be done. $1.50. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 


Directory OF TExAS WHOLESALE Firms 
AND Directory OF Texas MANUFACTURERS. 
Classified by cities and by-products. $2. Bu- 
reau of Business Research, The University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


As a service to readers, books listed may 
be secured through the B. C. Forbes Pub- 


lishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave. New York. 


(N. Y. C. orders add 1% for sales tax.) 
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$216,336,567, with a backlog 


profits taxes. 


and current liabilities of $56,553,483. 


He adds: 


otherwise”, Mr. Hardy asserts in his letter. 


to supply the needed product.” 


June 24, 1942 
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The forty-third report of American Car and Foundry Company, for the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1942, as released to stockholders today, shows consolidated net sales billed of 
of business on the books, for the fiscal year now current, of 
$424,810,772, according to Charles J. Hardy, President. A substantial proportion of both items 
is derived from the company’s normal, as distinguished from its war-time, activities. Sales 
in the preceding fiscal year were $67, 192,012. 


Net earnings of the company and its subsidiaries amounted to $9,275,376 after all charges 
including interest, depreciation, repairs and provision for estimated income and excess 


The consolidated balance sheet as of April 30, 1942, shows total current assets of $95,923,736 


The report shows that the company has invested in U. S. Government bonds, Treasury bills 
Also in the current assets column is cash of 
$15,929,374. Accounts receivable, less reserve, appear as $25,684,581; notes receivable, less 
reserve, $3,080,187; materials, inventoried at cost or less and not in excess of present market 
prices, $37,353,797; advance payments to vendors for materials contracted for, $268,314, and 
marketable securities, at cost or less, $1,031,732. An indebtedness of $10,000,000 to banks, with 
which the company entered on its last fiscal year, was entirely liquidated. 


and Treasury tax notes, at cost, $12,575,747. 


Of particular significance in regard to the company’s war production is an item of $11,143,767, 
“representing”, Mr. Hardy says in his letter accompanying ‘the report, “expenditures made 
by your Company out of its own resources and for its own account, in providing the additional 
facilities so sorely needed for the production of materials of warfare of the kind, in the 
quantities and at the times imperatively demanded by the exigencies of the national need.” 


“Governmental policy wisely forbids making public detailed information concerning your 
Company’s activities in the line of war work, but it is not considered to be in violation of 
that policy briefly to refer- to its outstanding achievements in the mass production of the 
light combat military tanks which have made such an enviable reputation for themselves on 
the battlefields of Africa and elsewhere abroad, in the production of armor plate, in the 
manufacture of shells, bombs and fuzes, and in its work for the Navy which has already 
brought to us the ‘Navy E’ for excellence in production — to say nothing of the vast quantity 
of articles of a miscellaneous kind needed and produced as contributory to the main effort. 
And all this while still conducting its ordinary peace-time operations and maintaining its 
position as a leading manufacturer of railroad equipment and supplies.” 


The end of the fiscal year found the company in “excellent condition, financially and 
“The uncertain factor is as to what of the profit 
resulting from the year’s operations will ultimately be available for distribution by way of 
dividends—and that question cannot be answered until there is definitively determined the effect 
of recent legislation bearing on the subject of corporate profits. Shortly before the close of 
the year, Congress enacted legislation authorizing the appropriate Governmental departments 
to ‘re-negotiate’ contracts having to do, generally, with the country’s war programme — the 
avowed purpose of such ‘re-negotiation’ being the recovery to the Government of ‘excessive’ 
profits resulting from any such contract, without, however, any definement of what constitutes 
an ‘excessive’, as distinguished from a fair and reasonable profit. It is possible that under 
this legislation one or more of the contracts undertaken by your Company will come under 
review, and until such review is had the ‘uncertain factor’ will persist — but your Management 
has no thought that your Company and its stockholders will be deprived of the benefit, by way 
of profit, to which they are fairly entitled by reason of the foresight, effort and energy shown 
in meeting the country’s demands, the promptness and efficiency with which those demands 
have been met without calling upon our Government for financial aid in so doing, and the low 
cost at which that efficiency and the economy of your Company’s operations have enabied it 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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New Taiyet for Industry: 


More Dollars Per Man Per Month in the 
PAY-ROLL WAR SAVINGS PLAN 






v= TO WIN THIS WAR, more 
and more billions are needed 
and needed fast—AT LEAST 
A BILLION DOLLARS A 
MONTH IN WAR BOND SALES 
ALONE! 

This means a minimum of 10 percent 
of the gross pay roll invested in War 
Bonds in every plant, office, firm, and 
factory in the land. 

Best and quickest way to raise this 
money—and at the same time to “brake” 
inflation—is by stepping up the Pay- 
Roll War Savings Plan, having every 
company offer every worker the chance 
to buy MORE BONDS. 

Truly, in this War of Survival, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY 
WINDOW. 


If your firm has already installed the 





Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now és the 
time— 


1. To secure wider employee par- 


ticipation. 
2. To encourage employees to increase 
the amount of their allotments for 


Bonds, to an average of at least 10 
percent of cet me corr 
“token” ill not win this 
war any more than “token” resis- 
tance will keep the enemy from 


our shores, our homes, 
If your firm has not already installed 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is 


the time to do so, For full details, plus 
samples of result-getting literature and 
promotional helps, write, wire, or 

hone: War Savings Staff, Section E, 





U.S. War Citas Bonds 





This space is a contribution to America's all-out war program by 


FORBES 


FORBES 




















$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Previews of Newest Products 


FOR DIMOUTS 


For stores, homes and offices where 
dimouts are a problem, there has been 
developed a new black sheer fabric 
which will permit “business as usual.” 
When, for example, one thickness of 
the fabric is placed between the win- 
dow glass of a store front and the 
source of lighting, 75% of the spilled 
light is completely eliminated, yet the 
passerby can see the merchandise dis- 
played clearly. In homes and business 
offices, the fabric is hung in folds, as 
is usually done, and efficiency is great- 
ly increased. (“Dimout Sheer.” Mak- 
er: Celanese Corp. of America, 180 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


FOR BLACKOUTS 


To meet the growing need for ma- 
terial for the blacking out of windows 
in order that essential war work may 
be continued during blackouts, there 
is a new film, or coating, which when 
applied to windows keeps out all out- 
side light and yet does not leave the 
depressing effect of black paint. The 
interior is a white surface and the ex- 
terior a camouflage gray. (“Saf-T- 
Black.” Maker: General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


HIGH-IMPACT PLASTIC 

A new high-impact plastic of the 
phenolic type, recently announced, is 
designed to meet demands for heavier 
duty molding compounds to replace 
other vital materials in war produc- 
tion. The new plastic has a macerated 
fabric filler and consequently is not 
preformed. Available in black or 
brown color, it is said to be especially 
suitable for such applications as small 
pulley wheels, casters, rollers, etc. 
(“Durez 11934.” Maker: Durez Plas- 
tics & Chemicals, Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.) 


AUTOMATIC SPACER 


Of special interest to steel fabricat- 
ing plants producing war orders is a 
new time and labor-saving automatic 
spacer to speed up the punching of 
holes in iron. The operation of the 
spacer, which can be attached to any 
standard punch press, is similar to the 
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tabulating system of a typewriter—au- 
tomatically stopping at the exact point 
where the holes are to be punched in 
the iron, doing away with the obsolete 
methods of wood templates, marking 
of iron, etc. One man, it is claimed, 
can do the work of five at certain in- 
stallations. (“Automatic Spacer.” Mak- 
er: Pollasky Engineering Co., 828 
North Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


BOMB-QUENCH 


For protection against fires caused 
by incendiary magnesium bombs (the 
kind used in air raids) there is a new 
powder, which comes in a five-foot- 
long tube. The powder, sprinkled on 
the blaze from a distance of five feet, 
softens and spreads over the burning 
mass, quickly stops combustion, forms 
a solid crust which can be removed or 
broken up after the fire is extinguished. 
(“Bomb-Quench.” Maker: O. H. 
Adams Co., 2018 E. Thomas Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis.) 


CELLULOSE SUBSTITUTE 


A new material with a cellulose base, 
originally discovered during research 
experiments on filter materials for gas 
masks, is now being used as a substi- 
tute for many war-scarce materials. 
Manufacturers of shoes, luggage, lino- 
leum, gaskets and leather goods are 
now using the material, and its appli- 
cations are said to be limitless. (“Onco 
“V’.” Maker: Brown Company, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


FOR HARD-TO-REACH JOBS 
Originally built for servicing street 
lights, a similar aerial ladder has been 
designed for indoor use of mainte- 
nance men in industrial plants where 
fixtures extend from wall to wall 20 
feet to 35 feet above the floor. Ten 
inclinations give practically any work- 
ing position and it rotates 360°. 
An advantage is that maintenance men 
can work without interrupting work 
going on below. (“Aerial Ladder.” 
Maker: Metropolitan Device Corp., 
1250 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
—Georce WoLr. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 


AFTER THE WAR- 
WHAT? 


{Continued from page 13) 


the great burden of debt and taxation, 
not only for the present but after the 
war, would be to put the country on a 
basis of a universal sales tax. I do not 
believe there is any other way in 
which they can get sufficient money to 
meet the expenses of the Government 
or retard and probably prevent serious 
inflation. 
* 

W. S. S. Ropcers, President, Texas 
Co.: First: Do everything possible to 
win the war. Second: Win the war 
conclusively. Third: Take a helpful in- 
terest in the well-being and prosperity 
of the rest of the world. 

* 

Tuomas E. Witson, Chairman, Wil- 
son & Co.: One thing which can be 
done during this strenuous period of 
“all-out” effort to bring victory is to 
try to keep before the people the fun- 
damental principles of the real democ- 
racy we are fighting to preserve. We 
will need unity in the post-war era to 
restore that democratic way of living 
with the freedom to the individual we 
all cherish, just as we need unity now 
to win the war. 

* 


R. I. Incas, President, Ingalls 
Iron Works: The nation must start 
now adjusting itself to the future. Fed- 
eral spending, other than normal and 
necessary, should stop as quickly as 
possible after guns cease firing. To 
minimize chaos and waste, the Govern- 
ment should determine now the order 
in which war material contracts should 
be cancelled. There should be prompt 
but orderly dismissal of surplus Fed- 
eral employees. 

Adjustment of business is already in 
process through taxation of excess and 
a large part of normal profits. Labor’s 
income is more than normal, so it will 
have the greater shock. Forced savings 
of excess earnings would provide an 
inflation check and security for labor. 

Resistance by synthetic means to de- 
mobilizing wartime economy and de- 
flation of wages and commodities 
would make a bad situation worse. 
Securities are already deflated, as are 
real property values. All State and in- 
stitutional construction should be de- 
layed, as this source always offers le- 
gitimate opportunity for normal peace- 
time business. 





Congratulations 
Don U. Bathrick, general sales man- 
ager of the Pontiac Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, has been appointed as- 
sistant to R. H. Grant, vice-president 
of the corporation in charge of rela- 
tions between General Motors and the 
Government in connection with war 
materials. 

Albert H. Gordon, of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., has been elected president 
of the Bond Club of New York. 

Harold E. Pim has been appointed 
controller of the main plant of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. at 
Endicott, N. Y. 

E. W. Ritter has been appointed as- 
sistant to President Glen W. Cole of 
the Corning Glass Works. 

Walter Hoving, president of Lord & 
Taylor, has been awarded the gold 
medal of the international order of 
Distinguished Auxiliary Service to the 
Salvation Army. 

Neal Dow Becker, president of In- 
tertype Corp., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York. 

Edgar H. Gustafson has been elected 
a vice-president of Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

Robert E. Lewis has been elected 
treasurer of American Steel & Wire 
Co., subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. 

Charles B. Crofton of Leval & Co. 
has been re-elected president of the 
New York Produce Exchange. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 106 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 17, 1942, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1942, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on July 15, 
1942, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on June 30, 1942. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed 


D. H. Foore, Secretary-Treasurer 


San Francisco, California. 











THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New York, June 9, 1942 

DIVIDEND NO. 261 
A 50 cents a share on the capital stock 
of this company has been declared, payable July 15, 1942, 
to of record at the close of business on 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 





UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held 

June 10, 1942, declared a dividend for the eat 

uarter of the year 1942 of 50¢ a share on the 

on Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 

pany, pebens cm June 30, 1942, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 20, 1942. 

Transfer: books will not be closed. 

Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 


STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 











DOW-JONES AVERAGES ——INDUSTRIALS 


1939 1940 1941 ” 


INABILITY to hurdle the 106 D-J industrial level was apparent even before war 
and tax news took a discouraging turn. It made the predicted goal on June 9 and 
again on June 18, with a sagging curve between. On the subsequent sell-off it 
has broken the 103 level and seems likely to have the suggested dip to around 100. 

“Full of stocks” describes the market around the 106 level on both occasions. 
And the “peace stock” diversion looked like camouflage to hide stealthy liquida- 
tion. Moreover, action of the rails is ominous, with “peace talk” only a surface 
explanation. Rising taxes, wages and other costs threaten deep cuts into net 
operating incomes, and the ocean shipping shortage, backing up over land lines, 
may cause traffic snarl—and an excuse for government control. 

Improvement in both war and tax news is imperative if the market is to hold 
around the 100 level and build up again to reach next goal—114. 


—J. G. Dontey. 





GETTING IN THE SCRAP 


BIG steel company, seeking a 

higher price for scrap to help it 
get vital supplies, was persuaded to 
start a scrap salvage program. The 
company did—and in seven weeks 125 
carloads of iron and steel scrap was 
uncovered in its own plant. 

This is one of the stories they told 
at a salvage conference, sponsored by 
the American Management Association 
in New York City, late in June. An- 
other highlight was a statement by S. 
Donald Perlman, salvage director of 
WPB’s Textile, Plastics and Solvents 
Section: “If the plastics industry 


would use 15% to 20% of their plas- 
tic scrap, they would add about a mil- 
lion pounds to their raw material sup- 
plies every year.” 

An official of the Goodyear Rubber 
Co. reported that his company recent- 
ly launched’a program to recover met- 


al scrap, and located 3,200,000 pounds 
in 17 days. 

Government spokesmen also re- 
ported: 

1. That aluminum scrap is now be- 
ing melted at a rate of over a million 
pounds a week. 

2. That all grades of rubber were 
now being salvaged, even rubber from 
cables (upon Navy recommendation). 
Such low-grade rubber, it was said, is 
being stock-piled for future use. 

Though all of the speakers agreed 
that salvage pays for itself in dollars 
and cents, they stressed patriotic rea- 
sons for pushing collection programs. 
Setting up a separate salvage depart- 
ment was generally recommended, but 
only under the direction of competent 
men. On either a small or large scale, 
it was concluded, salvage calls for the 


administration of top management. 
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Low-Priced Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


of low-priced stocks which have 

merit. The following issues rep- 
resent well-established companies in 
good financial condition. Wide diversi- 
fication is advocated. 

In the past there has been a large 
percentage of appreciation in low- 
priced stocks in the last stages of a 
rising market. In recent years triple-A 
bonds have reached prices where the 
yield is between 244% and 3%. In the 
search for larger yields, buying of 
bonds spread to the more speculative 
issues, where a considerable rise oc- 
curred. It is readily conceivable that 
in the course of time prices of leading 
common stocks will reach levels where 
the yields are small, followed by a rise 
in more speculative stocks—similar to 
the movement in the bond market. 

If that should occur, the purchase of 


BR of ew frequently request a list 


a diversified list of low-priced stocks 
might show a very satisfactory ap- 
preciation. Present prices appear to 
have gone far to discount dividend re- 
ductions this year. 


For those who like to speculate, at- . 


tention is called to Universal Pictures 
and Universal Corp., selling around 
25 and 6, respectively. Universal 
Corp., on a consolidated statement 
basis, earned $4.45 last year, and 
$4.25 in 1940. This company owns 
about 231,000 shares of Universal 
Pictures (250,000 shares outstanding) 
common, and all of its 7% 2nd pre- 
ferred stock. 

Last year Universal Pictures earned 
$9.52, and $8.62 in 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Young Spring & Wire............ 5 





941 Werling Book 
Earnings Dividends Capital Value 
$1.97 $1.25 $11 $15 
2.53 1.00 ea 28 
1.79 1.45 23 34 
2.05 60 7 23 
3.96 3.50 33 42 
2.28 1.00 14 27 
1.66 1.00 13 24 
1.29 50 8 14 
56 wines 14 32 
2.34 00 8 24 
3.91 1.50 24 31 
6.01 4.00 41 68 
4.28 2.50 18 26 
1.85 60 14 22 
1.17 25 13 16 
3.09 1.50 11 20 
2.12 as 19 24 
4.65 3.00 31 31 
5.46 2.50 18 60 
2.24 1.00 14 21 
12.26 6.00 58 118 
1.61 75 17 19 
6.14 2.25 28 44 
1.44 1.20 14 18 
3.62 2.00 23 32 
2.86 2.50 27 34 
4.52 2.12 33 66 
5.00 1.00 42 65 
6.81 50 43 69 
3.45 .90 

91 60 10 10 
3.01 1.50 24 44 
2.88 20 21 
4.26 2.00 21 24 
3.43 1.00 21 37 
3.35 1.00 7 22 


LUND: No. 1 
LABOR MAN 


{Continued from page 16) 


to-man cordiality in his government 
conferences, committee meetings and 
negotiations. 

He belongs to the hard-work school 
of Government administrators, finds 
he has no time for exercise, no time 
for any hobbies except a pair of blond 
daughters, three and six. 

Hard work and rough jobs are noth- 
ing new to Lund. His father, Rev. C. 
A. Lund, who now is president of the 


‘Augustana synod of the Lutheran 


faith, sent him off to the church’s col- 
lege after Wendell finished high school 
at the head of his class. Since then 
he has been on his own. He did part- 
time work in the Rock Island railroad 
yards and belonged to a railway clerks’ 
union while so employed. He worked 
in a flooring mill and clerked Satur- 
day nights in a store. When he got 
his A.B., he again was head man in his 
class. 

Lund has developed an eight-point 
charter for labor freedom in the post- 
war world. It demands social and eco- 
nomic insurance for the working man, 
but contains few specifics. He believes 
labor must have an important part in 
making the peace and declares, “We 
are not going back to things as they 
were. We couldn’t if we wanted to but, 
what is more, we don’t want to.” Right 
now Lund is sticking to the lath of 
war production. His division, he says, 
“is set up to act as a magnet and clear- 
ing house for labor’s mind power.” 

It’s been suggested that Lund, with 
his Swedish background, may bring 
the New Deal an American transla- 
tion of “the middle way.” He has held 
carefully to the middle in his dealings 
with rival unions. He walks to the left 
of the middle of the road, but he has 


never got off the road. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Nosopy can think straight who does 
not work. Idleness warps the mind. 
Thinking without constructive action 
becomes a disease. —HENRY Forp. 


Every human being should have a 
personal philosophy of life, to serve 
both as a platform and a background 
—fortifying him in faith and imbuing 
him with high courage, with which to 
meet any emergency of life. 

—Georce MATTHEW ADAMS. 


Usually there are responsible jobs 
going begging because not enough 
men are willing to sweat enough to 
master the problems involved. 

—W. Aton Jones. 


And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? 
—Lorp Macau.ay. 


In general, pride is at the bottom of 
all great mistakes. —Ruskn. 


Science when well digested is noth- 
ing but good sense and reason. 
—STANISLAUS. 


Fear is an acid which is pumped 
into one’s atmosphere. It causes men- 
tal, moral and spiritual asphyxiation, 
and sometimes death; death to energy 
and all growth—Horace FLETCHER. 


Save a part of your income and 
begin now, for the man with a sur- 
plus controls circumstances and the 
man without a surplus is controlled 
by circumstances. 

—Henry H. Buck ey. 


A tool is but the extension of a 
man’s hand, and a machine is but a 
, complex tool. And he that invents 
a machine augments the power of a 

man and the well-being of mankind. 
—Henry Warp BEECHER. 
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Write it on your heart that every 
day is the best day in the year. No 
man has learned anything rightly until 
he knows that every day is Dooms- 
day. —RatpH Watpo Emerson. 


Some of our problems can no more 
be solved correctly by majority opin- 
ion than can a problem in arithmetic 
and there are few problems that can- 
not be solved according to what is 
just and right without resort to pop- 
ular opinion—Henry L. Donerry. 


Every man’s ability may be strength- 
ened or increased by culture. 
—J. ABBOTT. 


Let us first understand the facts, and 
then we may seek the cause. 
—ARISTOTLE. 


What is not fully understood is not 
possessed. —GOETHE. 


Today we are in the midst of a 
troubled world, our hearts are yearn- 
ing for something that will satisfy; 
our human hands stretch forth to grasp 
the infinite. We must have unity, we 
must have peace, we must have love. 


—Witiuo F. Kine, D.D. 
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A Text 


And ye shall hear of wars 
and rumors of wars: see that 
ye be not troubled: for all 
these things must come to 
pass, but the end is not yet. 

—MatTrTHew 24:6. 


Sent in by E. O. Martinson, 
Champaign, Ill. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


GE SEE MaMMaa aw, 


When the day comes and this un. 
holy war is over there will be full pun. 
ishment for all the crimes committed 
against humanity. God send the day, 
but God send also the power to hold 
our hands that we may search our 
hearts. Let God punish, not as we 
would, with vengeance, but as a father 
does, with a purifying purge designed 
to cure and save those who are worth 
saving. —Paut Mattuews, D.D, 


We often pray for purity, unselfish- 
ness, for the highest qualities of char. 
acter, and forget that these things | 
cannot be given, but must be earned. 

—LyMan ABBOTT. 


The important thing is to know how 
to take all things quietly. 
—MIcHAEL Farapay. 


From quiet homes and first beginnings, 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 
There’s nothing worth the wear of 
winning, 
But laughter and the love of friends. 
—HILarrE BELLoc. 


Health is the greatest of all posses- 
sions, and it is a maxim with me that 
a hale cobbler is a better man than a 
sick king. —BICKERSTAFF. 


Native cleverness may enable an un- 
trained man to gain temporary success, 
but to stay in the game permanently 
it is necessary to have more than just 
beginner’s luck. —Bert EsTaBRook. 


The greatest joy in life is accom- 
plishment—not accomplishment of the 
life task one sets out to do, but of each 
step in the stairway that leads to the 
topmost tread. —EQuITABLE NOTEs. 


Few persons have sufficient wisdom 
to prefer Censure which is useful to 
them, to Praise which deceives them. 

—La RocHEFOUCAULD. 


Truly there is a tide in the affairs 
of men; but there is no gulf-stream set- 
ting forever in one direction. 

—LoweELL. 


He that wrestles with us strengthens 
our nerves and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper. 

—Epmunp Burke. 
* 


In response ,to many requests from readers, 


638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A telephone rings. The yard manager 
reaches for the receiver. A convoy of 
fifty ships, he learns, is arriving within 
a few moments. One vessel may have 
its plates sprung, another may have a 
hole through the bow. Any contingency 
is possible, for a yard is given no ad- 
vance description of damages, lest the 
enemy be listening. 

Repair crews are rushed into action. 
Feverish hours and days ensue as the 
injured ships are made whole. Then 
the convoy sails away as mysteriously 
as it arrived. 

This is but one incident in the daily 
drama of ship repairing and recondi- 
tioning, a business which is a primary 
essential in. the conduct of the war. 
For the shipyards of the United States 
today thave become the repair stations 
and hospitals for the ships of the 
United Nations. 


In Bethlehem yards alone a total 
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Repairing propeller and rudder of a tanker 


of 6,873 vessels were serviced during 
the past year, and vessels amounting 
to 10,426,000 gross tonnage were dry- 
docked preparatory to renewed sea 
duty. This is a tonnage greater than 
the entire registered merchant and 
naval fleet of the United States. 

Much of this ship servicing is the 
normal refurbishing necessary for a 
voyage, but war has brought its grist 
of unsung miracles. To cite from the 
Bethlehem log: One of America’s 
largest passenger vessels is converted 
into a troop transport in seven days. 
A cargo vessel is transformed into a 
fully-equipped airplane carrier in little 
over six months. Merchant ships by 
the score become troop or naval auxil- 
iaries. A British cruiser battered from 
a fight.in the North Sea is quickly 
restored in the haven of an Atlantic 
port. 


All this is apart from the program 


Ships without music 


of building new ships. It is everyday 
work, without the tinkle of christen- 
ing bottles, the blare of bands or the 
sound of oratory at high tide. 

Sixty-eight hundred vessels serv- 
iced in one year! It is an unheralded 
business, but one that makes the scalp 
tingle with the urge and rush to send 
these carriers, refreshed, rebuilt, along 
their journeys. An inconspicuous 
business, it is true, but all part of the 
job to keep them floating. 


BETHLEHEN 


STEEL 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Your Own Judgment Will Tell You: 
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CHEVROLET DEALERS 
FOR SERVICE 


diola MoM labvARoliil-lamel=\ol(-Jamelactolalb4oliteys 


-« » because for years more people have purchased Chevrolets than any 
other make of car. 


ee - because for years more people have purchased used cars from Chev- 
rolet dealers than from any other dealer organization. 


«++ because Chevrolet dealers specialize in giving skilled, dependable 
service on all makes of cars and trucks. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Originator and Outstanding Leader “CAR CONSERVATION PLAN” 





